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Art. IL—CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 
By Rev. J. 0. Mitver, D. D., Yorn, Pa. 


We speak of Christian ethics, Christian doctrine, and of 
Christian life, and in doing so, mean something real in morals, 
in faith, and in practice, by each of these terms, distinct and 
peculiar, as moulded by the Christian religion. Neither of 
these are the mere rules, opinions or acts of those who hold or 
practice them, as such, but are conditions of their lives, spring- 
ing not out of their natural life, but from the revelation of God 
in Christ, working through their human powers. And by 
these they govern their doings and dealings with God and man, 
In the same way, when we speak of Christian Worship we mean 
also something that is real, and not a mere fancy, or sentiment 
or opinion, much less a mere show or parade to the eye, but a 
series of distinct acts in the way of homage and reverence to 
God. This homage expresses itself in adorations, confessions, 
supplications, thanksgivings and such like, and thus by outward 
acts expresses the inward movements of the soul as drawn out 
after God, in whom it believes, as revealed to it through Jesus 
Christ. Worship thus becomes a series of acts of faith, by 
which each one, who recognizes the Church of the Son of God, 
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the Saviour, seeks to serve God through Him; endeavoring to 
imitate the example of Him who said, “ Wist ye not that I 
must be about my father’s business,’’ and whose meat and drink 
it was to do the will of God. The Germans call worship, 
Gottes-dienst, to do God service, which is more expressive than 
our term worship, as it declares God to be the object of the 
service, not by mere formal or moral act,—but in acts and ser- 
vices through which man’s whole inner life comes toa reverent and 
devout utterance. And yet when we add to our term worship, 
which is a general one used by pagan, Jew, or Christian, the 
qualifying word Christian, we express even more than the 
German term “ Gottes-dienst,” as we mean thereby, that all 
our services are not simply directed to God, but associated with 
and performed im and through Christ, as “the way, the truth, 
and the life,” through whom alone we have access to God, 
and by whom we expect acceptance even in the least and most 
imperfect service. 

Worship is the sublimest act in which man or angel can en- 
gage. And when it is Christian, and of faith it is the. crowning 
act of our lives. As contrasted with ethics, and doctrine, and 
the philosophy of religion, worship we may say, is the poetry 
of religion, in which the xsthetic become extatic, as the soul 
rises to the apprehension of God in Christ, and finds ‘joy in- 
expressible and full of glory,’’ in the grace returned to it 
through the channels of devotion which it employs. 

Christian Cultus comprehends more than is designated com- 
monly by the term Christian worship, of which we now treat. 
Cultus signifies not only what man does towards or for God, 
but also what God does, and is ever doing for man, im man, and © 
through man to man, comprehending him in a new-creating, 
life-sustaining power, which moulds his whole life to its end, 
whilst Christian worship as commonly understood, presents only 
the one side of cultus, namely that which man does; in which 
the rational emotional, and social of man, under the guidance 
of faith in the Son of God, goes out after God, in adoration, con- 
fession and prayer, etc. As thus viewed it is a perpetual thanks- 
giving to God for His mercy in Christ, “ offering up spiritual 
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sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.”’ 1 Peter ii. 5. 
Fault at times is found with the erection of fine and costly 
church edifices, with elaborate frescoings and paintings therein, 
containing magnificent and grand organs and choirs to aid the 
worshipers in the elevation of their soul in devotion by pouring 
forth heavenly strains of music and rapturous song, And all, 
simply because they say primitive Christians did not worship 
so, and we are not instructed to do so. But it may be replied 
that the same objection would hold good in all our affairs of 
life; men do not till the soil, nor build their houses now as they 
did then. Should we refuse the machinery of modern times 
because our fathers did not have them? Christianity is histori- 
cal and makes room for progress. Besides there is nothing in 
the Scriptures forbidding to make God’s house and worship 
glorious, so long as nothing is done inconsistent with His 
character. Christianity has no absolute model to follow, either 
as to the place or manner of worship, it is a law to itself; and yet 
it is not stationary, except in holding on to the elements which 
the Divine Founder gave to it in the beginning as aguide and 
rule. Therefore Christian worship, consistent with the life 
out of which it springs calls in every age all the natural and 
human agencies and powers to aid it in its devotions. Not only 
art with its architecture, sculpture, poetry, painting and music, 
but learning and literature, science and skill, have laid their 
offerings in man’s hands to aid him in perfecting his worship. 
And when once worship shall be perfected, from every redeemed 
soul, forever the whole militant Church, then triumphant, shall 
break forth, as in the beginning of creation, ‘‘ When the morn- 
ing stars sang together and the Sons of God shouted for joy,” 
—into one universal shout of glory to Christ—the liturgy of 
heaven. And that will be a grander scene, and in a more 
perfect temple than man ever built, with words and music, in 
which there will be neither error nor discord, surpassing all 
that earth has ever seen orknown. “ For eye hath not seen,” 
ete. 1 Cor. ii. 9. 

In that school of faith and worship at Bethany, where the 
disciples asked Christ to teach them how to worship (Luke xi. 
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1), it is true they asked only to be taught in one of its 
modes, namely, prayer, but that one is the most universal among 
men, and represents the whole order of worship. When men 
have not the word or sacraments, too ignorant to read, blind to 
see, or no voice to sing—it is said of them as Christians the 
world over, “‘behold they pray.”” When the disciples asked 
Christ to teach them, they signified not simply the necessity for 
worship, but that they needed to be taught in regard to its 
form and contents. Worship then we say in its simple or 
sublime form is a divine art, which under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost, through the Church, each disciple must learn. 


DESIGN OF WORSHIP. 


Worship is a service in which, in some way, all people in all 
times have engaged; it is suggested by man’s instincts ; was 
included in the first injunctions of God to man in Eden; is in 
fact a constituent necessity of man’s being. And when man 
is found so blinded by spiritual ignorance, or debased by pas- 
sion, as to be unconscious of God Jehovah and His claims; 
though he professedly rejects idolatry or hero-worship, his in- 
stincts compel him to worship something, and he will turn in and 
worship or at least adore himself, as the greatest good. The 
design of this instinct which prompts man to worship, and the 
revelation which enjoins it, is, not simply to afford the soul of 
man an opportunity to express its reverence, gratitude and 
praise to God, but also, that man may find init the means of 
unfolding his inner life. This design pervades the heathen, the 
Jew, and Christian alike; yet in Christianity only as the ab- 
solute religion it reaches properly the end proposed. And to 
accomplish this design it demands a two-fold character of wor- 
ship on the part of man, namely, private and public worship. 
Public Christian worship then, is not designed merely to be a 
proclamation on the part of the gospel to the world, to call it 
to repentance, but is an act of adoration on the part of the 
pious whereby he is enabled to unfold his spiritual life, which 
could not be perfected in secret in the same way or to the same 
degree. Public worship in the Church, is a perpetual thank- 
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offering unto the Lord, a perpetual incense going up before 
Him who is Holy. Worship, as such, is designed then to 
quicken the Christian life in the souls of them that believe ; 
and sustain the life already existing, through the word and 
sacraments, whilst every act private or public is an offering 
of the soul in the way of thanksgiving and praise to God, 
through Jesus Christ. And however strengthening the private 
devotion of the closet is if done in faith, the highest and holiest 
act in which man engages, is the public worship and adoration 
of a whole congregation, the miniature of heaven, “ where the 
congregation ne’er breaks up and the Sabbath has no end.” 

Worship stands related to man’s moral nature, in the same 
way as language does to his intellectual being ; in it the soul finds 
its proper utterances. And he that does not worship God, has 
as yet not come to a knowledge of the wants of his inner life. 
And so long as Christian worship, whether private or public, is 
regarded as a mere formal observance of God’s claims on man, 
without its being a personal school of devotion to draw out 
man’s religious life into communion with God, through Christ, 
it fails to reach its design. And so long as, is in its collec- 
tive form it is not made a perpetual offering of gratitude to 
God—in which the praises of the inferior kingdoms, find their 
utterances through man’s intelligence, we take not in its com- 
plete design. For as these inferior orders of existence look up 
to man, and find in him the proper utterances of praise ; so man 
in turn looks up to the mediatory person of Christ, and through 
Him offers himself a living sacrifice of faith to the Eternal 
Father. In Christ by the Holy Ghost, each act of faith is an 
act of worship, by which man does the will of God, and receives 
in return the testimony of a good conscience that he pleases 
God. 

ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 

The fundamental elements of Christian worship are the divine 
word and the sacraments. And out of these grew the minor 
but still essential parts of worship, still retained, and which 
must ever remain, namely the reading and exposition of the 
Sacred Scriptures, the meeting in fraternal fellowship, the col- 
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lecting of alms, the breaking of bread in the distribution of 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper and prayer. Christian 
worship, thereby differing from that of nature or heathenism, 
rests upon the Divine Word and Sacraments, through which it 
reveals God to man, and man to himself. This word herein not 
simply as written, as law or rule, for in that form it is only 
the record of the revelation, rests upon the ever living, present 
person of Christ, the true and only revelation of God to man. 
He is both the ground and medium through whom all our 
offerings come up before God acceptably. He says, “I am 
the way, etc.” (John xiv. 6). ‘ Where two or three meet, 
etc.”’ (Matt. xviii. 20). As the Eternal Son, He is not only 
the object of worship, as God—but in His divine-human person, 
as the Son of Man and the Son of God. All revelation came 
down from God to man through Him, so all worship goes up 
through Him and in Him finds its meaning and end. 

The proper use of the word preached and expounded, and tho 
administration of the Sacraments which it includes as signs and 
seals of grace, lie at the foundation of all Christian worship. 
And from these under the Holy Ghost all other minor parts of 
worship have developed themselves in the Church. Christ it 
is true prayed, and left us a model prayer. He sanctioned by 
their use the different parts of Jewish cultus, still the word 
and sacraments He appointed lay at the basis of all these. 
Prayer, fellowship, the giving of alms and praise are but the 
rational, social and emotional responses of man’s quickened and 
renewed nature, in those who had been awakened and regenera- 
ted by the Holy Ghost ; who worship God in Christ and have 
fellowship with each other. And whilst the necessity for wor- 
ship grounds itself alike in a God-consciousness in the heathen, 
the Jew, and the Christian, the elements of Christian worship 
differ from all others, having been specially appointed of 
Christ for the use of His people. These it is true were admin- 
istered and symbolized in other forms of religion; but they 
had not the word and the sacraments in the form which the 
Church has them now, their’s was only an instinct, or a pro- 
phecy and type of them. And these Christ taught His apos- 
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tles, together with a form of prayer; and these the Church, 
which is his body, under the Holy Ghost, “ which takes the 
things of Christ and shows them unto.men,” is to teach to her 
children, so that they may worship God in spirit and in 
truth. 


FORM OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 


Neither Christ nor His apostles prescribed any particular 
mode of worship that should be absolute and binding forever. 
In these times in which we live we have almost an endless di- 
versity of forms of worship among professed Christians, each 
claiming authority for such as they make use of. Yet who can 
show from Scripture or history that Christ or His apostles con- 
fessed or signified a mode that should last through all time, or 
that this or that is the absolute one. Christ, though He ap- 
pointed elements of worship, word and sacraments, and gave a 
model prayer, yet never fixed a mode of their use; nor did 
the apostles, after they applied them, signify the manner of 
their use for all times. We hear much said of Bible worship, 
but no specific mode is appointed in the New Testament. The 
worship of the Old Testament was all prescribed by God, 
its times, places and ritual, but Christ was the end of these, 
and hence they are not binding, except as reproduced in His 
life and Spirit. And to His Church which He founded in His 
own person, when redemption was completed, He gave no ab- 
solute form or mode to observe, that should not be changed. 
They solicited Him to teach them to pray. He did so by giving 
them a model, the most perfect prayer, but did not say they 
were to use none else. He gave them the word, and appointed 
two sacraments, but did not prescribe the manner of preaching 
or how they should administer the sacraments. He said, “ All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth,—go ye there- 
fore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’’ (Matt. xxviii. 
18-19). Having instituted the other Sacrament, he said, ‘ This 
do in remembrance of me,” (Luke xxii. 19). And so He also 
commended fellowship and prayer, having given them a model 
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prayer and enjoined upon them to meet to pray. (Matt. xviii. 
20). But nowhere does he prescribe the particular mode; He 
left all these acts and duties, which are the elements of worship, 
to that regenerative life, in His people, which is His own life 
in the Church, under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, to develop 
these from age to age, to suit the religious wants of each. 
And whilst Christian doctrine seemed in the beginning to as- 
sume a fixed form, as to its general conception, in the confes- 
sion of Peter, in the name of the rest of the apostles saying, 
“thou art the Christ,”’ the divine in the human, and in the 
early councils this was thrown into the form of creeds, which 
still bind the faith of the Church; yet even these were not to 
be looked upon as fossils of a past age to be handed down as a 
tradition ; but the Church in each age is still seeking to com- 
prehend their contents. But even this fixedness did not hold 
in worship, as even in doctrine, and its forms have more or less 
changed in every age, whilst the elements have remained the 
same. Then to say we must go back to the days of Christ and 
the apostles, we must go to the Bible for a form: or say ours 
is the form of Christ and His disciples, and thus overlook all 
the centuries which have since intervened, is overlooking the 
work and mission of the Holy Ghost. And whatever they 
may find in doing so, they will not find a prescribed form of 
worship, made binding on any age, much less upon all ages. 
And what is affirmed of Christ, may be said of His apostles, 
they appointed no form of worship. And yet we hear persons 
speaking of Apostolic worship, with a view to give authority to 
a particular mode, with as much pedantry, as some speak of 
apostolic succession, which is made to depend upon a mere out- 
ward, tactual connection, which is compelled to find its links 
in some obscure passage under ground for ages to keep its 
connection. This so-called apostolic worship in the same way 
must have passed through many changes in the Church in the 
ages that have intervened between the present and the times of 
the apostles, so that no model taken from the Scriptures would 
suit in all respects its varying forms. The apostles used on 
the day Penteost the essential elements appointed by Christ, 
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preaching, fellowship, breaking of bread and prayer, in the 
organization of the Church. And yet nowhere do we find 
them saying, this is the mode in which they are to be used, 
or afterwards laying down any rule in any of their Epistles. 
And yet the Church from that time forth, under the di- 
rection of the Holy Ghost, assumed for itself such forms 
and modes of worship, in the centuries which have inter- 
vened for better or worse, as was thought suited to their 
times. 

Had Christ been a mere man, ever so great or good; a 
Moses, Confucius, or Mohammed, He, might without solicita- 
tion have laid down and prescribed a form of ritual for his fol- 
lowers. Had He done so, however, He would have weakened 
His claims on the faith of the world in favor of His divinity. 
For He would have acted as one who did not know “ all things,”’ 
and have appointed an order that would not have suited the 
ages that have since intervened. Like the civilization of 
China, which compels every sized foot into the same shoe, 
producing deformity and crippled growths, so would a fixed 
form for all ages in the Church have crippled its cultus, and 
stultified its growth. His divine wisdom as the Son of God, 
foresaw through all coming ages of the church, and knew its 
wants, and what was required in each age for the development 
of the seed which He scattered. Having therefore appointed 
sacraments, having furnished them with His instructions, and 
a model of prayer, and by His mediation secured to Himself 
all power and authority in heaven and earth, He said, therefore 
“ go preach,” * baptize,” “do this until I come again,’’—and 
I will send you the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost—He 
shall take of Mine and show it unto you—and, “ Lo I am with 
you always,” as the surest pledge that all needed power, grace 
and wisdom should not fail the Church in the darkest ages of 
its history. And having finished all these instructions He lifted 
His hands in gracious benediction, and passed out of their sight, 
in the visible form which He still had though in a glorified 
state, and passed to the right hand of the Father, from whence 
He shall come to judge the quick and dead. 
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But whether His people should kneel or stand when they 
pray, whether they should sing or chant their hymns, how they 
should preach or teach the sacred Scriptures, how they should 
baptize subjects of the kingdom, and how they should distribute 
the sacred elements of the Supper, or how they were to tell 
their joys or sorrows, or how erect places of worship and how 
ornament them, and whatever detailed appliances they should 
use in worship, of these Christ made no appointment, gave no 
direction. All these things were left for their Christian life to 
develop, each age for itself, under the direction of the Holy 
Ghost. ; 

ALL PUBLIC WORSHIP LITURGICAL AND FORMAL. 

Although no specific form was enjoined by the Saviour in 
the use of the essential elements of worship, we still hold that 
all worship when it becomes public and social, as engaging more 
than the devotions of one is of necessity liturgical and formal, 
yet not lifeless and spiritless on that account, but the opposite. 
Liturgy, from Aserog ¢oyov, means a public work, an office in 
which many are engaged, as distinct from one. Public worship 
implies that it is a common work for many, it cannot be done 
by proxy, by minister or choir, or both for the people, and in 
which all should in some way join, so as to be able in the end, 
says the Apostle, to respond, Amen. 

The Old Testament service was not only fixed in form, but 
it was thoroughly liturgical—this was so from no arbitrary de- 
cree of God, who saw fit to give a fixed form as best adapted 
to His ancient people, but because it lies in the very nature of 
worship, and especially of public worship, to be liturgical. And 
because Christ saw fit to give no fixed form but made room for 
freedom, to each age to unfold its own form, this freedom did 
not take from worship its liturgical character. The prayer He 
taught, to say Our Father, implied something done in common. 
And the same runs throagh every other part of worship, so 
far to be participated in as to be able in the end with heart or 
lips, or both to respond, Amen. 

As well might we think of supporting our physical life with- 
out food, without the formalities of eating, drinking, sleeping, 
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and of labor or rest, as to be a Christian without worship, and 
that worship to comprehend times, places and forms, in which 
each takes some part, in order to exercise the gifts and powers 
of his renewed life. Worship is not for the closet or family 
only, but for the public assembly of God’s people. And hence 
it needs not only its Sundays, churches, times and places for 
worship, but that those there assembled, should in some way 
take part therein. And this makes it liturgical and formal at 
once. And the highest, and most sacred, and spiritual act, 
yet the most liturgical and formal act of the assembled people 
of God is the Sacrament: of Christ’s body, the breaking of 
bread, and partaking of one cup, as the bond of fellowship and 
holy charity and communion also with the person and life of 
Christ. It is here that each one offers himself a new, a living 
sacrifice, yet in common with others, and together with Christ, 
on the altar of the gospel, and, confesses Christ as God, to the 
glory of the Father. 

The Redeemer, in founding a visible church, presupposes an 
external service of God, which must have forms for its public 
acts in which all are to engage, and thus it is necessarily litur- 
gical and formal. It must have preaching and administration 
‘of Sacraments, it must have its hymns and prayers in which 
all unite as an offering to the Lord, and all these as public acts, 
make it formal and so far liturgical. These forms must either 
grow out of the general spirit and life of the church, which 
adapts these services to meet the wants of the worshipers, 
agreeably to the original elements furnished by Christ; or each 
one who conducts the worship of others in whole or in part, 
must go back to the original sources, and draw from thence, 
through his own mind and heart a fresh supply, and throw it 
into form for the people. There being no prescribed form that 
shall compel the individual worshiper, or the Church collective- 
ly to its use, provided the word and sacraments are held fast 
to, it becomes a matter of choice, of religious taste and piety in 
worshiping, to honor Christ, and secure our greatest edifica- 
tion, whether we shall accept the spontaneous preparations 
of the one who leads, or the forms of order, the hymns and 
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prayers and selections of Scripture which the Church furnishes 
out of her general life and experience. But in either case, 
whether, so called, extemporaneous worship (which is never 
strictly extemporary, for its hymns are prepared, and its 
prayers run after the same form) or that which is a fully written 
order of worship, it is liturgical and formal if the people take 
part in its rendering. 

It is arbitrary assumption, to say the least, on the part either 
of those who approve of fixed and prescribed forms entirely in 
their worship, or those who use them in part, or those (if there 
are such) who depend entirely upon the impulses of the officia- 
ting minister in dispensing the word and Sacraments, to say 
the rest are wrong, or that they are formal for doing so, or that 
they are not liturgic for not following certain forms, if they 
use the appointed elements of worship. For all public worship 
is of necessity formal and liturgical, and it becomes decidedly 
so, where the people take any part in the service. But when 
persons object to forms of worship, and repeating what was 
prepared by others and used before, as injurious to piety, 
then they do not only thereby condemn their own practices in 
singing the hymns of others with which they edify their hearts 
and praise God, but they charge a want of piety upon the Divine’ 
Founder of Christianity, who in the most trying hour of His 
passion, used such forms, for those memorable words, ‘* My 
God why hast Thou forsaken me,” and “ Into thy hands I 
commend my spirit,” are found in the twenty-second and 
thirty-first Psalms. 

DOES ANY AGE FURNISH A MODEL? 

We may now ask is there any rule to govern the Church on 
the subject of worship? And ifso, what is the rule? Is any 
age or period of the Church to be a model or pattern for all 
others? whichis it ? Or is this a lawless relation, and the Church 
continually at sea on this subject of worship? Surely there 
must be law and order in this as well as in doctrine, discipline 
or government,—but it is in the sphere of freedom. The 
life of Christ in His people, under the Holy Ghost, is left to 
unfold itself in the way of cultus, as a new and regenerated 
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life, and worship forms an important part of this cultus. And 
although each Christian finds his perfection in Christ, the 
Church as a whole will require the whole of history to realize 
its ideal, and consequently no age can become absolutely a 
model for a life, that is not yet perfected as a whole. 

If Christ did not see fit to prescribe a form for all time, if 
His apostles did not in their advice to the Churches in their 
epistles lay down a rule, it isin vain we think to look to any age 
or period since then, and say this is the way in which all must 
worship. Neither the apostolic age nor that of early Christi- 
anity, neither the middle ages nor the Reformation of the Six- 
teenth Century, the times that have since intervened, or the 
present, is the model for all time. Each formed its own mode 
and was aided in so doing by that which went before. The 
apostles were aided by the Jewish cultus; early Christianity, 
by the apostolic, and that which preceded it; that of the mid- 
dle ages though interfered with, and controlled by the upheavals 
and changes in civil society, yet had for their aids the periods 
which preceded them, to develop their worship. The Reforma- 
tion had all these, and whilst it saw fit to throw off much and 
return in part to forms of a preceding age, yet it did not do so 
entirely ; for it used all that preceded it, and found its own 
peculiar cultus, and there was none absolutely like it before, 
because the same wants and circumstances did not exist before. 
And since then many changes have taken place, and many more 
will follow in the ages to come, for Christian cultus is not yet 
perfected, nor is the Church in whose bosom its office rests. 
The absolute, the perfect, the heavenly has not yet been 
reached by any part of the Christian Church, 

And yet see what legacies, and what material these preced- 
ing ages have left us to aid us in our worship. Not to speak 
simply of the prayer of our Lord, the songs of the angels, of 
Simeon, Zacharias and of Mary—there are the creeds, the 
liturgies, hymns and collects of the early Church and of the 
middle ages, the Te Deum, Gloria in Excelsis and Gloria Patri 
and such like, with their music, sacred painting and archi- 
tecture. What glorious hymns and chorals, what evangelical 
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and practical expositions of Scripture and preaching of the 
Gospel, has not the Reformation period left us, together with 
many liturgic contributions. And since then what heavenly mu- 
sic, has been given to the Church to aid it in its devotions, 
which in one way or another is carrying up before the throne 
the praises of God’s people, the whole world around. And 
even this age has much in the way of hymns and prayers, and 
modes of devotion are furnished to add to the material of 
coming ages. 

The promise of Christ assures us, that the Holy Spirit as 
really overshadows and pervades the Church in every age of 
its existence, as it didin the apostolic age. (John xiv. 16). And 
if it does not inspire men in the same way or degree, to speak 
as oracles as did the apostles, since the canon of Scripture is 
completed, it still agreeably to the promise preserves the 
Church, in doctrine and in cultus, from being overwhelmed by 
the world and its spirit, which stands antagonistic to it, and 
seeks to control its life. 

In this age we hear distinct, deep utterances, in many quar- 
ters asking for a speedy union of the Church, as comprehend- 
ing not only all the parts of Protestantism, but the Roman, 
Greek, Armenian, Nestorian, and all who confess Christ as 
their Lord. And yet in the spirit of all these utterances comes 
up at the same time, from most, if not from each the wish that 
all the rest should change in what they differ, and become like 
them. In like manner there are diversities of modes of wor- 
ship, and the same spirit in most instances, controls, and many 
say ‘‘ this is the mode, and ours should be the model, ¢c.”” This 
age need not flatter itself, and cry ‘ Eureka,” “I have found 
it,” any more than any preceding one in any one of its modes 
or forms of worship. For each subsequent age will seek its 
own as others before them have done. This age may adopt 
the best for itself and the wants of its people; and furnish ma- 
terial for the next; but that is allit can do. In doing this, it 
will have done a good work, and left a legacy to the many 
treasures that are being handed down to the Church of the 
Future. 
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Each age of the Church in coming years, will ask the Divine 
Master, as did the disciples, “‘ Lord, teach us how to pray,”’— 
how to worship, how to serve Thee most acceptably and for 
our edification. The subject will thus be still a matter of 
thought, and of inquiry as it is now. And it will be the duty 
of the Church, in the same manner in which she teaches doc- 
trine, out of the experiences and history of the Church's life, 
but with authority only so far as she enforces the original ele- 
ments of worship, to teach those committed to her care, how to 
worship God 

PLACE AND TIMES OF WORSHIP. 

Time and place of worship, have been implied in what we have 
said, and deserve some special notice. Worship, that by di- 
vine appointment has been made to take an external form 
among men, must take it in time and space to be real, and thus 
locate itself in the sphere of natural life, though it comprehends 
the spiritual,—since it is composed of elements which address 
themselves to the senses. And as worship in its internal state, 
to be real, requires to be in spirit and in truth, so in like 
manner in its external, it must occupy time and space. Nay 
man’s finite life, as existing in the sphere of the senses demands 
that it should take form in space, and determine itself in times 
and seasons. Jesus said, it is true, to the woman of Samaria, 
** The hour cometh when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor 
yet in Jerusalem worship the Father (John iy. 21), but, they 
that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth,” 
(ver. 24), but, every one knows, that this was said in opposition 
to that superstitious feeling which then prevailed, and which 
located His worship to a single place, whereas, Christianity was 
designed to take in the whole world. He said too, “I will de- 
stroy this temple and in three days I will raise it up,” (John 
ii. 19), but surely He did not mean that with the abolishing of 
the Temple and its service, the Church He was founding in 
its place should have no holy places where the offerings of its 
people should be paid. For such sacred places are demanded 
by the idea of the Church itself, and by social as well as public 
worship. 
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The temple and the synagogue, to which Christ and His apos- 
tles resorted to preach and worship, prepared the way for times 
and places of worship in the Christian Church ; in the same way 
as the Jewish cultus prepared the way for Christian worship it- 
self. Nor are we to understand, because Paul in writing 
to the Galatians, (iv. 8-11), and Colossians (ii. 16), to both of 
whom he seems to repudiate times and seasons, saying, “ Ye 
observe days and months and times and years ’—‘ Let no man 
judge you in respect of a holy-day, or of the new moon, or of 
the Sabbath days ’’—that there were no fixed times of worship 
among the apostles or early Christians. For as the finite na- 
ture of man demanded a place, so the temporal character of 
his life demanded for the sake of devotion as well as order, days 
and hours for worship. Christ Himself and His apostles had 
their places of worship, to which they resorted daily and weekly 
and yearly, and so Christians have had ever since. Christ not 
only resorted to the temple and synagogue at the hours of 
prayer, but in the wilderness and on the mountain found a 
closet and times to pray. And the Apostles after the ascension 
of their Divine Master observed not only so long as the temple 
stood, the customs of the Jews, but had their own separate 
places and times for worship from day to day, and week to week 
in the breaking of bread. They gave spiritual and Christian 
significance to Pentecost and the Passover, which they not’ only 
celebrated, but considered them special seasons, and a privilege 
to spend them at given localities, with the Church organized 
there, and so remain as Paul did at Ephesus, (1 Cor. xvi. 8)— 
and promised to be with the Christians at Jerusalem (Acts 
xviii, 21) to keep the feast, and would allow nothing to hinder 
him. 

Whilst it is true that every place is the Lord’s, as a part of 
the great temple He has reared to Himself, and is so far holy 
to Him, for the earth is His and its fullness, and everywhere 
that men lift up “clean hands and a pure heart ”’ will they be 
accepted of Him. Still some places are to us of necessity 
holier than others, because they are sacred to worship. The 
testimony of Christ and His apostles, and of Christians in all 
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ages has been the same on this subject, as agreeing in this con- 
viction. The closet, into which Christ directed His disciples to 
go, saying, ‘‘ When thou prayest enter into thy closet,” &c., 
(Matt. vi. 6), is one of these sacred places ;—and to this the 
Christian retires one or more times daily to worship, finds it a 
delightful place, which he holds dear, and dare not neglect, 
and yet preserve personal piety. The House, the Home, is an- 
other place where worship locates itself. In this plaee the 
apostles and early Christians met to preach and pray, for fel- 
lowship and to break bread, to sing “ Psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, making melody in their hearts unto the Lord.”’ 
When as yet they had no public sanctuary to take the place of 
the Temple, the Church was in the house. And in these days 
of persecution that marked the early history of Christianity, 
even if they had been permitted to build church edifices, they 
were too poor. Besides it is probable that if they would have 
had such public places of worship, so long as they were not re- 
cognized as a distinct religion, their persecutions would have 
been greater, and for this reason too the church was confined to 
the house, and there their social worship was held. And they 
went from house to house, making each sacred to worship. 
And the house, the home of the Christian, is still sacred to 
worship, not only in missionary fields, and where means are not 
at hand; and each has, or should have, an altar erected in it, 
upon which daily offering should be laid by the family, and 
where the father as the head is to be the officiating minister. 
And yet the holiest of all for man is the public sanctuary, 
where many from their homes and closets gather to worship, 
where the word and sacraments are dispensed, and in it is fur- 
nished us the type of heaven. So soon as Christianity was re- 
cognized and protected as other religions were by the Roman 
Empire, Christians began to build church edifices, and dedi- 
cated them to the service of God, and calling to its aid science 
and art, through the inspiration of its own life, Christianity per- 
fected a style of architecture (the Gothic) for its use, (a sym- 
bol of Christian life itself) to be imitated in the succeeding 
ages. And in these places Christians held their solemn assem- 
22 
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blies, celebrated their holy sacraments, and worshiped collec- 
tively Him, who is not confined to temples made with hands, in 
spirit and in truth. And though the earth is God’s temple, 
whose dome is the spangled heavens, and to whom the winds 
and the storms make melody and sound that repeat in rolling 
echoes His praise, yet He has not only promised to meet His 
people in houses made with hands, but to dwell there ; He calls 
it His rest forever, and where he will abide. ‘ Let them make 
me a sanctuary that I may dwell among them.” (Ex. xxv. 8). 
And as necessary as is a home and table to sustain our natural 
life, so necessary is the sanctuary, with its word and sacraments 
to sustain our spiritual life. 

And as to the times for worship, the same necessity that in 
man’s social and sensuous nature called for a place in which to 
locate worship in his temporal life, calls for times and seasons 
to do the same. And these instinctive wants and tastes in man 
have been sustained by the appointments of God’s word. The 
morning and evening, when man begins and ends his labors, 
are naturally suggested as appropriate times for worship by in- 
stinct and judgment, and observed by the pious in all ages, but 
sanctioned by the Holy Scriptures. Christ and His apostles 
observed such times, and so should we. 

The whole of our Christian life should be a season of worship 
that should cover all our days and hours; for there is not a 
moment when we are not His, and controlled by the same rela- 
tions, and in heaven this only can be realized, in the “ assembly 
that never breaks up, and the congregation that knows no end.” 
And yet there are some days that are holier than others, be- 
cause God has set them apart for rest and worship; such for 
example as the Christian Sunday, kept as such by the apostles 
and first Christians, and still observed by the Church for special 
worship. And though there was no command given by the 
Lord on this subject, Christians from the beginning have felt 
that as Christ in fulfilling the law did not abrogate the spirit of 
that law, but condensed it into two commands of love to God 
and love to man, so in like manner, though the Jewish Sab- 
bath passed away, He did not destroy the spirit of that ap- 
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pointment of a specific day or portion of a week for rest and 
worship. And hence was set apart, in the beginning, by uni- 
versal consent, the first day of the week, which commemorated 
the resurrection of Christ, to take the place of the seventh, as a 
special day of worship, and it was their Sunday, and it still is 
ours. And meeting from house to house in their solemn as- 
sembly, on this day, which brought life and immortality to 
light, in observing sacraments and collecting alms, this day be- 
came as sacred to them as the Jewish day was to them. And 
so it has been with Christians ever since. 

And these particular seasons suggested themselves in the be- 
ginning to Christians, and still do, as commemorating the prin- 
cipal events in Christ’s life when on earth, and they in like 
manner became sacred seasons in the same way as Sunday was 
made sacred. And these in the Christian year stand out in 
contrast with seasons-which are honored in the secular year by 
the world, and are consecrated by worship. One of the seasons 
is Pentecost, occurring at the same time that the Jewish feast 
by that name took place, but now sacred to the founding of the 
Church and the outpouring of the Spirit. And in the same way 
the apostles and early Christians Christianized the Jewish 
Passover, and made it Easter, with its week of passion pre- 
ceding, in which the suffering and death of Christ for our sins 
were commemorated, which ended in His glorious resurrection 
on Easter morning. And these two seasons were observed with 
interest by the apostles already, (Acts xx. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 8; 
1 Cor. v. T—8), and are still by the Church. Then, too, 
Pentecost and Easter, are the only yearly festival seasons which 
are actually mentioned in the New Testament, and yet they 
imply another which has reference to the birth of Christ. These 
occurring at the times of leading Jewish feasts, took a Chris- 
tian form and perpetuated themselves at once. The one was 
the festival of the Son, and the other of the Holy Ghost ; that 
of the Father remained yet to take its place to complete the 
Sacred Three. The Church then under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, went back from that central season which commem- 
orated the atonement and which culminated in the resurrection 
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and effected a season for the Father, “‘ who so loved the world 
as to send into it His only begotten Son,” and called it Christ- 
mas, as commemorative of the incarnation. When and how long 
after the apostles the advent of Christ, the beginning of His 
theanthropic life, was celebrated, there is no definite knowledge. 
All we know is it was very early celebrated in the Church. And 
not only man’s religious instinct feels the appropriateness of 
these three yearly festivals of Christmas, Easter and Pentecost, 
but the Church has ever since held them as centres from which 
with the intervening Sabbaths, the church year was formed in 
distinction from the civil or secular year. And these seasons 
and Sundays, and mornings and evenings of each day are the 
times to be observed in a free and Christian spirit for Christian 
worship. And these times and these places the Christian needs 
to realize the whole of worship. TIlis finite nature requires that 
he locate his worship, to perfect his faith, edify his soul, and 
complete so far as man can as yet complete the worship of Him 
who desires all that worship Him, to ‘ Worship in spirit and 
in truth,” 


DIFFERENCES OF OPINION. 


And while we thus speak we are aware that there exist now, 
and there have ever been, differences among Christians as to what 
is the best mode of worshiping God. It was so in the apostolic 
times; Paul, James and Peter differed ; and the fact that Christ 
did not prescribe in detail a mode, made room for such differ- 
ences. And the intervening periods have had their disputes 
on this subject, yet not with as much violence as upon doctrine, 
which was considered more vital. And if so, why should we 
not expect controversy still on this topic? Nor do we think 
such controversies wrong or injurious if conducted in a proper 
spirit ; the Church is benefited instead of injured by them. 
Such discussions save the Church from extremes, show its 
freedom in Christ, and develop its spirit. Tastes, emotions 
and religious conceptions are very different in different people. 
Where one sees things beautiful and glorious, another sees 
nothing to admire; where one is elevated to raptures and 
thrilled with religious delight, to another it is formal and un- 
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profitable ; in one the imagination and the heart prevail, in 
another it is the judgment and the reason. And as the forms 
of worship make room for freedom there is room to differ. 
Only such differences and discussions should be carried forward 
in the spirit of Christian charity, as serving the Divine Master, 
and not as serving any selfish or party end, but to cultivate 
the spirit which teaches us all to say as Christians, Abba, Fa- 
ther, and that there are others who as sincerely as we pray, 
and as acceptably, ‘‘ Our Father, who art in Heaven.” 

And now may He who hears prayer, and by whom we come 
to God, teach us too how to pray, and consistent with His per- 
son and work on earth,—to worship the Father through Him. 
And teach us too, to exercise always the greatest charity to- 
wards those who confess the same Lord, but who do not under- 
stand His teaching precisely as we do, until we shall come to 
the unity of the Spirit in the bonds of peace. 

When the Church shall have passed through her struggles in 
her militant state, when these differences of tongues and ad- 
ministrations shall cease, and all these modes and forms that 
marked her different epochs served their purpose, then all her 
prayers and hymns shall merge into one rapturous song, “ and 
then none need teach us,’ and the song will be to Him that: 
loved us, and “ washed us from our sins in His own blood.” 
(Rev. i. 5.) 

When the voice of preaching shall cease, the sacraments, now 
signs and seals, be exchanged for the glorious presence of 
Christ, as faith now sees Him, as the feast of the soul, and 
those who now live by faith in the Word once made flesh, now 
glorified, shall themselves awake in His likeness and find Him 
their true and eternal life, then, and not until then, shall wor- 
ship assume its perfect form. But even then its perfection 
cannot be stationary, but go on expanding and unfolding its 
Divine commission as our spirits shall unfold amid the scenes of 
eternal life. 
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Art. u.—FAITH—NORMAL AND ABNORMAL. 


BY REV. C. Z. WEISER, PENNSBURG, PA. 


Tue Father of all men has set the organ of Trust in the human 
mind, just as He has placed vision in the eye, blood in our veins, 
or strength in muscle. Because we cannot lay our finger on 
it, isno valid reason for disputing its existence, since it still 
announces itself to our sensorium in a thousand ways. 

Upon the healthy exercise of this instinct now, depends 
every man’s history and every man’s happiness. There is a 
volume of meaning contained in the Divine message—“If ye 
will not believe, surely, ye shall not be established.” The lit- 
tlest child confides instinctively in its parents, and consequently 
advances and matures. Said a girl of six summers: “ It is so, 
for my mamma told me so; and if mamma says 80, it is so, if 
it tain’t so!” Erase that organ from its tender heart, and you 
cut at once, as it were, the only leading-string by which elders 
are enabled to conduct their offspring onward and upward. 

It is by virtue of this instinct that the pupil is led on by his 
preceptor from the Alphabet to the domain of the Sciences. 
Without it, there is no beginning, even, to the process of educa- 
tion. You cannot instill or inform independent of it—how- 
ever much you may deform. Husband and wife confide—one 
in the other. That is the “ house-band,” indeed, and the sinew 
of the marriage tie, far more than your anti-divorce laws 
manufactured at the Capital, to order. 

And as in the household and school-room, so it is in society 
likewise. Man still believes in man, though it was hastily said 
by royal lips, ** All men are liars.” It is well that we can see 
and say otherwise in our leisure moments, or the social struc- 
ture could not hold together. Not by laws and bayonets is the 
human fabric preserved, surely, or the French Empire would 
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not have dissolved. By faith is mankind saved, whether we 
mean the individual or the mass. The stubborn wall unites 
and solidifies by the mortar and cement that pervade the crevices 
of stone and brick, rather than by the external layers of plaster. 
The timber propped against a reclining gable does but prophesy 
its speedy fall. So neither can you eventually prevent or fore- 
stall a national or social rupture by means of laws and penal- 
ties; by armies and navies ; by any outside ligatures—save as 
these all grow out of the body politic, as spiders spin their 
silken threads from within themselves, without first importing 
them from China. 

** Away with the credit system!” we hear it shrieked. “The 
cash principle is the only true principle,” it is insanely added. 
But the man who teaches such a lesson, in any absolute sense, 
is not yet an abecedarian in social science. Nations and com- 
munities, all commonwealths, would dissolve like snow in Au- 
gust, were men not so constituted as to confide in one another. 
For man to trust in man, and in the Father of us all, is natural 
to the human mind. ‘‘ Without faith it is impossible to please 
God,” or man, or woman, or child; or, to be pleased either. 
“We are saved by faith,” no less in this world than in that 
which is to come. 

But organs, even, are liable to degenerate, and will conse- 
quently refuse to perform their respective functions aright. 
The eye may fester and convey a false vision ; the ear may, for 
a similar cause, report a false sound. A maimed limb will 
halt or limp. So may our instinctive organ of Trust be inter- 
fered with and perverted. As pure gold or genuine currency 
becomes a bogus article or spurious medium, through an unlaw- 
ful tampering, so may we look for a counterfeit faith to issue 
from a poisoned spring. 

We may notice its several outgushings. The most distorted 
of all kinds of faith is Unbelief. It claims to be a wholly nega- 
tive thing, to be sure; but it is positive credulity, still, since it 
believes that it believes in nothing—the most difficult of all 
creeds. But as no one is given to mistake a toad for the morn- 
ing star, we are in no danger of confounding this very bad 
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imitation with the genuine metal, and may at once dismiss it 
here. 

There is a “‘dead” Faith which bears the same relation to the 
original, that the erst Continental and Confederate notes sus- 
tain to the Legal Tenders of.the country. These may be said to 
have had some resident value once; but having that no longer, 
they are stored away in chests and drawers as mementos of by- 
gone days and circumstances. In like manner, it is fair to con- 
cede, may such a mummified faith have had its par value for- 
merly, since all that has died must once have been alive. Now, 
however, that virtue has gone out, and its corpse alone re- 
maineth. 

There is a species of “little Faith,” which compares with 
the real, as the once current “farthing” does with a golden 
eagle. It is still true that four farthings are equal to a penny. 
A single such mite, then, in a man’s pocket, may save from 
total bankruptcy. By analogy, a soul of little faith—of but a 
mustard seed in size—is still richer than when warped in unbe- 
lief or buried in adead one. The frightened crew on Galilee’s 

_blue waters, whom the Great Captain reproached without an 
abatement in faith, was yet a better company than any cabal 
of infidels. 

There is, finally, a wild and rank order of credence, which 
is commonly styled “Superstition.” It is a deformed and mon- 
ster creed, and stands related to the normal kind, as bad money 
compares with gold or silver coin, fresh from the mint. It is 
a counterfeit Faith. The world is full of it. 

Now, as the social system demands a “ Detector,” whereby 
we may know more readily the genuine and pure currency, from 
the spurious and the mixed, let us set out for our moral welfare 
a like expedient, by which to distinguish at sight the element 
of Faith amid the crude mass of superstitious alloy. This we 
can best accomplish by means of a series of antipodes. 


Faith in Superstitions differs as to their Origins and Sources. 


As an organ, talent or capacity, all Faith is verily the gift 
of God—just as every other endowment is. But in its office, 
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functions or exercise, it may assume a Divine, human or inhuman 
complexion, accordingly as the nature of the spirit is, which 
quickens the organ into life. If it be a Divine inspiration 
which indwells it, Faith is the opening of an internal eye, by 
which the mind is filled with light. The sun no more enlight- 
ens nature and bathes the universe in a sea of light than does 
such a mind walk in the light of God. “ If thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light.” Hence Scriptural Faith 
is ever compared to the opening of an eye—to a new vision 
obtained. The faithful are of right then the “children of 
Light.” 

Should the eye that is in us, however, be blown upon by a 
desert simoon, or the hot and poisonous breath of the Evil One, 
then a spiritual amaurosis affects the organ—a blindness sets 
in which causes very darkness. It is possible for us to become 
stone-blind, whilst our eyes are still open, as when we are daz- 
zled, or, lie in the vestibule of death. 

Superstition is such a dazzling blindness to the mind. No 
man staggers more than the superstitious man. He forever 
fights phantoms. Like the inebriate, he sees mice, rats, toads, 
lizards and demons where there are none. He lives in a de- 
lirium. Every trifle is for him an omen. The overturning of 
a salt-cellar ; the accidental dropping of a knife, fork or spoon; 
the crowing of some mannish hen; the howling of a dog—all 
these little things assume large proportions for him, worry him 
and make him afraid. Like some “ familiar spirit’ they chase 
him through life. He is haunted by mental spectres, which he 
imagines to be live ghosts, because he has a dazzled vision. 
Reason and understanding forsake him ; the spirit of darkness 
possesses him, intoxicates him, and he fights with an imaginary 
army of wind-mills. Never did a mirage more effectually blind 
a thirsty traveler, or a simoon more totally shut in a weary 
pilgrim, than does the gloom of superstition cloud the victim. 
It is a thing of night. 

Addison, of the Spectator, speaks so apropos of visions, 
magic spells, prodigies, etc., that we must give him a place just 
here :—“ In the midst of my musings, my hostess desired me to 
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reach her a little salt upon the point of my knife, which I did 
in such a trepidation and hurry of obedience, that I let it drop 
by the way ; at which she immediately startled, and said it fell 
towards her. * * * The lady, however recovered herself, 
and, after a little space, said to her husband, with a sigh, “My 
dear, misfortunes never come single. * * * Do you not re- 
member that the pigeon-house fell the very afternoon that our 
careless servant spilt the salt upon the table?” The husband 
answered: ‘ Yes, my dear; and the next post brought us an 
account of the battle of Almanza.”’ 

Hereupon he joins a fine peroration, in these words: ‘‘ I know 
but one way of fortifying my soul against these gloomy pre- 
sages and terrors of mind, and that is by securing to myself 
the friendship and protection of that Being who disposes of 
events, and governs futurity. He sees, at one view, the whole 
thread of my existence; not only that part of it which I have 
already passed through, but that which runs forward into all 
the depths of eternity. WhenI lay me down to sleep, I re- 
commend myself to His care; when I awake I give my- 
self upto His direction. Amidst all the evils that threaten 
me, I will look to Him for help, and question not but 
He will either avert them or turn them to my advantage. 
Though I know neither the time nor the manner of the 
death I am to die, I am not all solicitous about it; because I 
am sure He knows them both, and that He will not fail to com- 
fort and support me under them.” 


Faith and Superstition rest severally on different bases. 


Faith builds on Truth. Truth as embodied in Revelation is 
its sure and stable corner-stone. ‘‘ The word of the Lord 
abideth forever.” As our Gold and Silver Coins, our Bank 
Notes and Legal Tenders obtain their worth from being 
grounded in State and National Constitutions, so Faith is fact, 
rather than fable, because it roots in the body of Divine Truth 
—the Constitution of God and Heaven, if you please. Carry 
our monies to Europe, or to any foreign realm, where our laws 
are without force, and they change their character largely ; yea, 
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oftentimes lose their value entirely. But, to remove God’s Word 
from under our creed, is to render it vain, no less. The Rock of 
Ages alone gives it stability. But the fabric of superstition— 
on what does it stay itself? On the vain imagination of men, 
or upon the falsity of Satan. How airy and delusive is such a 
basis! Three little sprigs of last year's growth, and towards 
the rising sun, joined to a few silly words and empty signs, 
will staunch the tide of blood which flows from a gaping wound. 
A break in the mirror argues a funeral in the family. Fri- 
day is an unlucky day to enter on a journey, to move a house- 
hold. or to solemnize a marriage. The neigh of a horse in a 
grave-yard procession, is somebody's death-knell. The seventh 
son is gifted with a wonder-curing power. A score of such 
notions might be supplemented, were it asked or needed. A 
laughable rosary, indeed. But it is to the ground-work to such 
prerogatives that we would direct attention. This is as uncer- 
tain as the twittering of birds or the chattering of apes, or, 
worse than that, as deceptive as the Devil. Compare the foun- 
dation on which the Sacraments and means of grace are made 
to stand, with such a basis, and the difference is apparent. 


How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 
Is laid for your Faith in His excellent Word ! 


Faith lays hold on Truth ; Superstition but glances by it. 


Gold is pure throughout, and genuine from centre to surface. 
In appearance, weight and value it bears inspection, examina- 
tion and scrutiny. All bad money, however, aims at a fair 
and faithful appearance only. In exterior resemblance alone 
is it one with the pure element. 

Faith is genuine gold, precious through and through. Su- 
perstition wears a mask, and cares only to Jook the thing. 
The woodman’s axe is but dull iron, save a blue line of steel 
that is welded on the outer edge. Thus is superstition a lie, 
with some slight covering of truth pasted on and over. Let us 
illustrate: The cleaning of a wound is of itself healing. But 
surely it matters little whether you employ three or a dozen 
instruments ; whether you cut the scions from an old or young 
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branch, or use but splinters. Fresh, live coals of well-seasoned 
hickory wood, are a happy relief in neuralgic pains, on the 
principle—similia similibus curanter—perhaps. But talismanic 
words, the sacred name of the Trinity, the storing of them away 
in chimney-corners, and a professional pow-wower—all this 
constitutes the deceptive baggage. Magnetic rings are not 
wholly devoid of virtue. We may admit of asympathy between 
steel and nerve. But, is it true, that they are only operative 
when forged from the stray horse-shoe, which you chance to 
find, with all the eight nails still clinging to it? There are such 
states as magnetism, clairvoyance and somnambulism, as well 
as unhappy characters gifted (fated?) therein. But does the 
abnormal condition generate a medicinal knowledge, intuitively 
as it were, and to such a marvelous degree as to enable the me- 
dium to outrank the physician ? 

In some such proportion we invariably find the real and the 
sham to exist as ingredients throughout the whole domain of 
superstition. An absolute lie has no legs, and cannot stand 
erect for a single moment. Untruth, in order to succeed even 
for a spell, must consequently embody some portion of truth, 
to serve as a staff for itself to lean upon. But all the more 
blindfolding is it, in the degree it apes the truth. The livery 
of light enables Satan to do the most execution. 


Faith is an Original; Superstition a Degeneration. 


Gold and pure currency were prior to all counterfeits. 
Wheat had been before tares. These are but results breeded 
under the curse which fell upon the universe after the fall of 
its lord. The process of degeneration set in just then, and is 
yet in force all over and all through creation. In like manner 
was Faith first in order, and superstition is a fearful deformity. 
Much that is styled “development,” is in reality a devilopment. 
Cast the pure seed into mire and swamp-soil, if the weather 
prove unpropitious and the farmer a sluggard, and you will see 
a poor, blurred copy of your seed-corn. Even so may Faith, 
be it never so pure, genuine and orthodox, when deposited in 
the corrupt heart of man, and suffered to lie uncultivated— 
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fruit in rank superstition. In the lowest stages of civilization 
and culture, you find its ripest harvest. All heathendom proves 
our position. Wild land and the public “commons” afford 
battalions of mullen-stalks. Not so the well-tilled farm. The 
weakest minds are, at the same time most inclined to a degene- 
ration in Faith. ‘“ Necromancy is as old as the witch of Endor. 
The Bible does not deny the fact as all fiction and fancy; but 
affirms it and prohibits the practice—not as wholly idle, but as 
injurious, rather, No revelation treats sorcery, divination, 
consultations with the dead and witchcraft as humbugs. All 
its premises are based on the reality of just such phenomena. 
Revelation commissions spirits, answers apparitions and en- 
dorses invocations, It deals in signs and wonders largely. It 
assumes and concedes the truth and reality of such a system or 
order. This much authority even superstition may claim.” It 
is proving entirely too much for any man of faith to ignore the 
realm of wonders as something baseless and unreal. 

‘But then soothsayers, sorcerers and necromancers must take 
the prohibition along with the concession. The concession is 
made, but the prohibition as well. The Egyptians imitated 
Moses most closely. Beelzebub has the credit of exorcising de- 
mons, no less than the Son of God. Jesus bestowed the mira- 
cle-working power on His agents, but warned them that false 
prophets should arise and show great signs and wonders, inso- 
much that, if it were possible, they should deceive the very 
elect. St. Paul speaks of that ‘ wicked one whose coming is 
after the power of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying 
wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them 
that perish, because they received not the love of truth. And 
for this cause God shall send them strong delusion, that they 
should believe a lie.’ The Gods celestial and the Gods infer- 
nal of the Pagan world correspond to these good and evil 
agents of our own system ; and the universal agreement of all 
times and countries concerning such antagonisms between 
* Michael and his angels, and the Dragon and his angels’ is not 
to be disposed of (without the total denial of both) save as we 
acknowledge the order of superstition to have a real founda- 
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tion, in so far as we even hold it to be a degeneration of an 
original Faith.’ ”’—(Elder.) 

So we dispose of “spirit rappings,” ‘ ghosts,” and many 
other wonderments. We believe them to be spurious, but real 
imitations under the manipulation of areal devil. Barring all 
that common sense and science can account for, there is still 
enough left for us to stand to our theory. Hence the warnings 
against having any communion with the works of darkness. 
Were they mere nothings Holy Writ would hardly dwell so 
seriously over them. 

It is permitted to all men to stand neutral in some opinions 
without engaging their assent to one side or the other. Such 
a hovering mind, which refuses to settle upon any determina- 
tion, is absolutely necessary in his case who would be careful 
to avoid errors and prepossessions. The arguments may press 
equally hard on both sides. The safest method is to give over 
to neither, uncomfortable as the position may be. In sucha 
relation many minds stand to Witchcraft, for example. We 
have reports in favor of its realness from all parts and during 
alltimes. How can we then forbear thinking that there is such 
an intercourse and commerce with the other world? But on 
the other hand, we are reminded of the fact, that the ignorant 
and the credulous abound most in such relations, and that they 
who deal in such commerce are of weak minds and crazed ima- 
ginations. The mind consequently divides between the two 
opposite opinions. We speak for ourselves, however, and stand 
to our view in Necromancy. It is not necessary nor timely to 
enter into details any further, on the subject, than simply to 
call attention to the strong prohibitions against indulging in such 
commerce, as an evidence already of its reality. 


Faith is a rarity ; Superstition abounds. 


‘“‘ All men have not faith” —in exercise and life, we suppose. 
‘When the Son of man cometh will He find faith on the 
earth?’’ Gold is precious because of its scarcity. But gilt 
chains, and rings, and pins, and washed chronometers glitter 
amazingly. 
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The evidences of a popular superstition are to be discerned 
at every turn. Men and communities ride their pet ‘‘ hobbies.” 
Few are invulnerable against its shafts. Yankees and Penn- 
sylvania Dutchmen ; clergymen at the head of their flocks ; in 
a word, the populace are given over to its spirit, however 
slowly their confession may come. New England is supposed 
to have been the exclusive quarter wherein witches abounded. 
The Colonial Records of Pennsylvania, however, now lying 
open before us, show a number of like cases of sufficient im- 
portance to engage the attention of grave Legislators. 

From a standard work of the last century we give parts of a 
page of its history :—‘I hear that there is scarcely a village 
in England that bas not a Moll White in it. When an aged 
woman begins to dote, or grow a beneficiary to a Parish, she is 
generally spotted a witch, and fills the whole country with ex- 
travagant fancies, imaginary distempers, and terrifying dreams. 
If she chanced to stumble, the folks always found the sticks, 
straws, etc., to lay in the form of a cross thereabout. Not a 
gir! in the region that would take a pin from her, though a bag 
of gold were given with it. If the dairy-maid does not make 
her butter come so soon as she would have it, Moll White is at 
the bottom of the churn. If a horse sweats in the stable, ora 
hare makes an unexpected escapefrom the hounds, Moll White 
is invariably cursed.” 

True, they transpired over one hundred years ago ; but even 
that lapse of time is no guarantee of its abolition. Mankind 
will in all ages believe something. Our times are no exception to 
the universal rule. And as we dare not style the nineteenth 
century an “age of Faith,” you may be sure that the channels 
of superstition are in no wise closed. I am sure, sad as is the 
necessity of confessing it that children are hastily christened, in 
not a few instances, more to ease their fretfulness than for 
their regeneration. There are hearts wicked enough to swal- 
low the emblems of the Lord’s supper more in superstition than 
in Faith. 

Faith ennobles ; Superstition degrades. 
We do not mean to repeat what has already been said under 
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our first head, though it will recessarily betray a kinship. The 
man of Faith is equipped and elevated, and thereby becomes 
strong and heroic. He conquers earth and the world, death 
and hell. ‘ Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that 
believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” “ And this is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our Faith.” In 
the XI. chapter of the Letter to the Hebrews, you are made to 
walk, as it were, through a long gallery of Heroes, grander than 
the Pantheon. 

Superstition, on the other hand, unmans the mind. It is as 
when big men would play with dolls. All intercourse and con- 
tact with such a bastard creed proves harmful, because it con- 
ducts from the truth, and truth alone is powerful. Satan is 
the ‘father of lies,”’ and all communication with falsehood 
corrupts and enfeebles. Hence the use of omens is interdicted. 
‘‘ Witchcrafts shall be cut off; “ soothsayers shall be ban- 
ished ;”’ ** children must not be conducted through fire;” “the 


flight of birds is not to be interpreted ;’’ pow-wowing is to be 
cut up by theroots. But why? Because any and every such 


” 


touching the *‘ black-arts” is ruinous to mankind. It is not 
too much to say that it degrades enough to damn. We are 
afraid of all plyers of the trade. The ugliest women in the 
land are the professional ‘‘ Brouchers!”” They are cousin-ger- 
man to the witches and “ Zeeigners.”’ 

What a terrible mental state it is, in which we believe a lie! 
And yet not a few have fallen into or border onit. In every large 
city and town, as well as rural district, your “ artists” thrive 
over a business that never languishes for want of credulous cus- 
tomers. The encamping Gypsies gather a fortune in our groves 
and on the edges of populous places. The fanaticism enfeebles 
men and women, and renders them impotent, like the fabled 
serpent that charms and swallows the unresisting victim.”’ ‘ O 
ye Athenians, I perceive that ye are in all things too supersti- 
tious,’ St. Paul thought it worth while to say. There is rea- 
son to continue the exclamation. ‘‘O foolish Galatians, who 
hath bewitched you?” he asked, and still asks. If our posi- 
tion be well founded, that superstition is a degenerate faith, its 


. 
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tendency and effects must ever prove degrading to the race. 
Heathenism shows us some of its ripest fruit. Idolatry, and 
every false system of religion, is but an elongation of the or- 
der. ‘ Touch not, taste not, handle not,’’ does not apply to 
the use of strong drink, as is widely supposed and proclaimed. 
It is precisely aimed against a silly credulity in the use or dis- 
use of meats and drink, in holy days and new moons, in what- 
ever falls within the domain of superstition, as we find it mani- 
festing itself in the almost splendid sins of Paganism, or in 
laughable but fascinating structures in Christendom. Not 
the “ papist,” but the apist is aimed at throughout, as the de- 
generator and adulterator of “ the Faith once delivered to the 
saints.” Such a system maintained alongside of one’s Faith, 
will prove a sad leveler to the means of grace. It is no longer 
in the “ prayers of the Elders ” that such tainted souls confide, 
or in their anointing with oil; but in the talismanic sayings 
and doings of the magician. Not the odor of sanctity, it 
seems, but the breath of some necromancer, is what is so sani- 
tary. We could tell of one who entered the chamber of a sick 
child, from which a woman with a ‘familiar spirit’’ had just 
emerged, and left back a smell of charcoal and brimstone, 
which reminded him—not of good angels. He could hardly 
get rid of a prayer there; and if that, still no mighty work 
was done, because of the family’s unbelief. The pow-wower, no 
less than the copper-smith, is doing the kingdom of God much 
harm. They are the Simon Magus and the Alexander of old, 
still tracking the Simon Peter and the Paul of to-day. 


Faith aims at man’s highest good ; Superstition at the baser 
ends. 


The restoration of bodily health; the recovery of stolen 
goods ; how to form a happy marriage-union ; how to secure 
good luck—your luck in time—these are the chief ends in 
magic. But the lost soul—of what concern is that ? 

The man of Faith sees greater evils than death. ‘‘ Death, 
where is thy sting ?”’ is a triumphant song on his lips. Death 
and the grave constitute the sum of all evils to an enchanted 

23 
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soul. Time is above eternity; earth higher than heaven; the 
life that now is, better than that which is to come; the body 
of more account than the soul; health and wealth outweigh 
salvation. His whole gospel is of a timely, fleshy and perish- 
ing kind. The evangelization of the world, the salvation of 
mankind, and eternal life, your magicians who compass sea and 
land, dream not of. How little can such a dazzled spirit see 
the sense of such words: “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, he 
that believeth on me hath everlasting life.” 


Faith knows only God's supreme will ; Superstition is selfish- 
ness. 


The language of a normal Faith runs in such Formulas: 
“Not my will, but Thine be done.” ‘ Thy will be done in 
earth as it is done in heaven.”’ Reverse it, and we have the 
utterances of an abnormal and rank order. There is no account 
made of the Divine decree. Selfishness reigns supreme. How 
vastly different are the prayers of such oppositely set hearts. 
A fond parent, of the better mind, moves in a circle that is 
beautifully rounded. Hear him: “If it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me. Nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt.” Such cries go up to God, let us say, from the couches 
of sick and dying children, perhaps daily. None but such 
spirits as are made strong through an heroic faith can utter 
them. But let the issue be as it may, the suppliant is the victor. 

Men of the baser order of credence, however, startle us by 
their heaven-daring spirit. ‘“ Who is the Lord, that I should 
fear Him? Let not my child die! Save it from death’s em- 
brace, regardless of any and every ordering from above!” 

Now we humbly submit that men, women and children had 
better die Deo volente, than be restored and rescued from the 
grave and dissolution, contrary to His will. Death a thousand 
times rather, in accordance with our Heavenly Father’s mind, 
than life by the art and forbidden power of the necromancer, 
be that life never so long and never so sweet. 

Let one incident illustrate our meaning :—We once knelt and 
wrestled with God over a little boy, in the last stages of diph- 
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theria. We conditioned our supplications by such’ provisos as 
God’s I.aw sets for short-sighted mortals. But that did not 
satisfy the stricken and blinded household. A wizard was sent 
for, four miles away. He came; he tore the mollifying wrap- 
pings aside, and breathed (we know not what) into the tender 
throat of the little sufferer—never asking whether God might 
not perhaps want that child for His “ Kinder-Garten” beyond. 
And the contest went on for one full week, between God’s pro- 
phet and Baal’s before the lot fell. But when it had fallen, we 
found that He had done as we had prayed—as it pleased Him. 
And it pleased Him to call the child home. 

A faith that seeks not, first of all, the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, is a fraud. If there be no other criterion, 
this single one is already amply sufficient to guard and guide 
us. Be there a virtue in unlawful manipulations or not, it isa 
forbidden art, and consequently wrong. 


Faith is reasonable; Superstition unreasonable as well as 
Unseriptural and Unchristian. 


There is point and relevancy touching all Christian doctrine, 
in the precept: “ And be ye ready always to give an answer to 
every man that asketh youareason of the hope that is in you.” 
And here let us join a series of sayings quite apropos :—“ Nei- 
ther give heed to fables.”’ ‘* But refuse profane and old wives’ 
fables. For the time will come when they shall turn away 
their ears from the truth, and shall be turned unto fables.” 
Then an Apostle rises indignantly above the charge of having 
endorsed similar inventions, and exclaims—* For we have not 
followed cunningly devised fables, when we made known unto 
you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were 
eye-witnesses of his majesty.” Evidently Christian dogmas lie 
wholly on a separate plane. The Gospel is not unreasonable 
in its pretensions, challenges and claims. All truth is reason- 
able, in its last ground, however mysterious a theory or fact 
may strike us in its manifestation. Whatever philosophy em- 
braces, reason will sooner or later scent, track and unravel. 
A why and a wherefore stand in waiting for every discovered 
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truth. All is not superstitious that is mysterious. A natu- 
ralist will ask us to plant a post, or roof a house during the 
waning of the moon, for the reason that the planet affects the 
sea, the earth, and all that is therein. Lunar influences have 
been defended by Pliny, by Galen, and many modern scientists. 
Neither is all superstition that is popular. The masses often 
speak an unknown tongue, which the few only can interpret. 
So long therefore as reason and revelation do not protest, we 
are not yet within forbidden territory. But whenever they 
raise their united hands, we seem to hear the caveat— 
* Avaunt !” 

What are we to say to the claims of Medical Science, of the 
Profession and its schools, in all civilized countries, if an igno- 
rant sorcerer or “‘ knower of the black arts” can excel its dis- 
ciples in knowledge and practice? A surgeon will staunch a 
flow of blood by resorting to compression, in case coagulation 
does not ensue. He of the “ secret art,’’ however, reposes all 
virtue in his cabalistic sayings and doings. Whom are we then 
to believe? An ancient record advises us in these words: 
‘“‘ Honor the physician for the need thou hast of him; for the 
Most High hath created him. For all healing is from God; 
and he shall receive gifts of the king. The skill of the physi- 
cian shall lift up his head ; and in the sight of great men he 
shall be praised. The Most High hath created medicines out 
of the earth, and a wise man will not abhor him.” (Zcelesiasti- 
cus, xxxvili. 1-4.) There is verily a small margin allowed, then, 
for the practice of sorcery. Unless we take the ground that 
the power of doing wonders has become common, yea the pre- 
rogative of every pretender, reason and common sense would 
unite their verdict with that of the Gospel, and condemn all 
superstitious arts. 

Even so, too, must the office of the Christian ministry become 
an idle order, no less than the physician’s art, unless we pro- 
nounce against our bastard “science.” A genuine Christian- 
ity and an orthodox Faith bespeak for the ordinances whose 
functions are discharged, one who is called, chosen and ordained, 
Sacraments and sacramental acts seem to fall to the lot of such 
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as are especially appointed thereto. Grace has worn for itself 
peculiar channels, through which it approaches men’s hearts. 
The “ascending and descending of angels,” it appears, is even 
yet possible on Jacob’s ladder. 

But if superstitious arts are well grounded, then the minis- 
try is a myth, and should be set aside. The common highway 
is now the way of the spirit, and every man a “ medium.” In- 
cantations have supplanted invocations, and a “ universal 
priesthood ’”’ has indeed set in. 

And now, though every position taken throughout these pages 
prove untenable, we can nevertheless in no wise surrender our 
views. If no other help remains for us, we will fall back on the 
precedent set for us by Saint Peter, who did not stop long to 
inquire whether there was any reality in the sorcery of Simon 
Magus or not, but condemned him unconditionally. That he 
practiced it was sufficient cause to draw a curse upon himself. 
It was ipso facto wrong. 

Finally. That man is a religious being is proven by his 
Faith, normal and abnormal. That there is room left in his 
constitution for the organ of Trust, whether its exercise prove 
of a natural or monstrous kind, is astriking commentary on his 
religiosity. The plant, bird or beast have no such provision 
made for an element or instinct of this order. The human 
mind alone is thus capacitated and equipped. 

But the use of anything implies, at the same time, also the 
possibility of abuse. The imitation, however, is always a good 
argument for an original. The sham prophesies, against its 
will, for the true. A principle that cannot be run aground 
will never aim at the stars or shoot at the sun, either. It may 
not be forgotten that the Son of God even is set for the rising 
and falling of many. To rail at Faith, because of the mon- 
ster, superstition, would indeed be to wer das kind mit dem 
Bath hinaus. 

The question—How is Christian Society to free its members 
from the pressure of superstition?—is a moral question, and 
consequently of interest. We have, however, no specific to 
offer. To set virtue aloft in order that she may preach her 
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homily against vice, seems to be the old and best modus ope- 
randi in every matter of reform. Accordingly, a genuine 
Christian faith proves the surest protection against its counter- 
feit. Let it be counted ‘precious’ as Holy Writ holds it. 
Let it be set forth in the social market as the gold of heaven. 
Help man to secure and retain it. Who will crave the dross 
afterwards? Fill the bushel measure with wheat, and where is 
there room any longer for chaff. It is the scarcity of good 
money that breeds counterfeits. The man whose pockets are 
filled with the legal coins, surely craves not the bad notes to 
boot. He has neither heart nor need for them. And who that 
holds the faith that renders contrite ; that reforms; that opens 
the heart to the Holy Ghost; that sanctifies; that removes 
mountains of sin; that cleanses from all iniquity: that over- 
comes death, the grave and hell; who that has a full measure 
of such faith, would still long after a forbidden and poisonous 
order? The minds who make least real account of Sacraments 
are most pliant under the wand of the magician. Where grace 
is not asked and sought for, there magic willbe. Baptismal 
water may run very low; but how strange that the waters 
of certain fabled springs should be so omnipotent then. The 
Blood of the Lamb, we are frofanely told, is in no way a 
healing, cleansing element. But the blood of certain odd 
animals are most efficacious, they then say. A man in orders is 
as a puppet to many; to whom, however, a ‘ pretender’ seems 
almost sacred. Caligula was an atheist under a clear sky, 
while under a passing thunder-cloud he proved very cowardly. 
Voltaire would not allow his ‘chums’ to talk up the No-God 
theory before his menials. The circles during the ‘ spirit-rap- 
ping’ mania are most largely filled by those whom the Holy 
Spirit troubles least. We cannot but see, then, that a good 
supply of faith is of itselfa shield against its rival. The three 
cardinal virtues to a beautiful and perfect character—Faith, 
Hope, Charity,—are indeed a grand reservoir of supplies in 
all respects toman. If once placed in proper relation thereto, 
and rightly connected therewith, his every want can be satisfied ; 
and besides this, he is endowed with what we may call a divine 
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instinct, by virtue of which he may at once discriminate between 
the genuine and the spurious. He is beyond the blighting in- 
fluence of all evil, if not in such a way as not to be touched by 
it, then yet so fortified as not to be harmed by it. Yea, faith 
is verily an antidote to superstition. [Earnest minds are seri- 
ously asking themselves, whether ours is not an age of unbelief, 
and are without ceasing engaged in uttering the only cry of 
relief—* Lord we believe; help Thou our unbelief !’’] 

As all reformation proceeds from above downwards, it be- 
hooves all such as have obtained light to ‘strengthen their breth- 
ren.” And what more delightful for man to be engaged in, then 
to spend and to be spent in conducting man away from the 
blinding glare of a “Jack O’ Lantern” to Him who is the 
Light of Life? 





Art. III.—THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By Rev. Samvet Mivier, PHmtADELpaia. 


THE question: What is the Holy Catholic Church and how 
are we members of it? refers to its ideal and at the same time 
most real and fundamental ground, Christ Jesus, the living 
head of his living members, both in heaven and earth. 

The Christian consciousness has no difficulty in confessing 
this article of the Creed, and has confessed it acccrdingly in 
all ages of the Church, however impossible it may be to explain 
its mystery to our rational comprehension. Our faith in 
the case rests on our personal relation to Christ, who, by the 
gift and grace of His Holy Spirit has joined us to Him as our 
living head. This is the ground of our faith, and the best of 
reasons we can give for it. 

Others may assign a less substantial reason, and profess to 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church and to be members of it, 
because they are members of the Roman, the Episcopal, the 
Lutheran, the Reformed or some other empirical Church. But 
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the Creed does not make them an object and article of faith. 
We cannot believe in them in the sense in which we believe in 
the Holy Catholic Church. They are not identical. To be 
members of any of them does not necessarily imply that we are 
members of the Holy Catholic Church. 1t may be presumed 
that we are, but not inferred, and the presumption, to be of any 
account, must be sustained by our personal relation to Christ. 
The rea! identity in the case consists in this, that being mem- 
bers of Christ, our living head, we are members of the Holy 
Catholic Church. We may not be able to explain the mystery 
in the case, but the facts, and our faith, remain the same never- 
theless. 

But we can understand, that this does not logically imply, 
that Christ and His members are identical, however mystical- 
ly and divinely joined together;—that He as head, and His 
body are the same ;—and per consequence, that His body and 
the Holy Catholic Church are the same. This would make it 
identical with the actual, historical and empirical Church ; 
which is in process of actualizing it as its underlying ideal ; but 
not the Holy Catholic Church itself. These distinctions are 
not always made with sufficient care, which leads to a confusion 
of ideas and misapprehensions, involving consequences of great 
importance. 

The Creed does not make the members of the Holy Catholic 
Church, but the Holy Catholic Church of which they are the 
members, an object and article of faith. They are for our faith 
and believing thinking clearly distinct. However intimately 
the vine and its branches are related, they are nevertheless 
distinct. When Christ represents Himself as the ground and 
essential being of the Church under the similitude of the true 
vine, He clearly.distinguishes Himself from His disciples as 
members of the Church. “I am the vine, ye are the branches.” 
Paul makes the same distinction when he represents Christ as 
the Head of the Church, in distinction to its body of members. 
The same idea is brought out more fully by the frequent repre- 
sentation of the Church as the family of God, (the Father, of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven 
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and earth is named) and Jerusalem above, (the Church in its 
divine and heavenly constitution), as the mother of us all. 

The principal and controlling idea in the conception of the 
Family, are the parents. They constitute the family as a real 
unit, and complete in itself, before an actual family of children 
cluster around them, This is true in reference to the human 
family as a whole no less than of every particular family it in- 
cludes. The family as parents and the family as children, 
however closely related and constituting a unit, are clearly dis- 
tinct. They represent the Church as it holds primarily in the 
person and fullness of Christ, manifested in the flesh; and se- 
condarily as it flows over historically and is perpetually present 
and forming a unit with the body of His living members. The 
one is perfect and complete in itself, and fully answers to the 
idea of the “‘ Holy Catholic Church.” The other falls short of 
it, on account of its natural and human imperfections and moral 
impurities still clinging to its membership and to every thing 
human connected with it. Even in man himself there is a 
higher and a lower—a mental and aphysical constitution, which 
are clearly distinct, however intimately\soul and body are 
united. To deny that they are distinct entities, is to deny the 
immortality of the soul, and the same materialistic consequences 
are involved in denying the distinction between the divine and 
the human constitution of the Church. 

The Church, in its higher constitution, is divine and super- 
natural. In its lower constitution, it is human and natural. 
In the one we have the Holy Catholic Church, with which we 
are united as living members. United with us, its living mem- 
bers, we have the actual historical Church in the process of 
realizing subjectively its objective divine and supernatural idea. 
“Abide in me, and I in you.” Our abiding in Him implies our 
union with Him and our relation as members of the Holy Catho- 
lic Church as an objective divine and supernatural constitution. 
His abiding in us implies His union with us and our relation 
as integrant parts of the actual historical Church. 

It is accordingly a mistaken view, when the idea of the Holy 
Catholic Church is reduced to what it is historically: or re- 
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duced still lower by making the Church consist simply of its 
ministers and members, whether viewed as a visible organization 
or an abstract invisible congregation of believers. 

To this low view, of sundering the body from its head, it 
comes at last with all the high and low Church views, that cannot 
rise above the conception of its human and natural constitution, 
whether with or without a human pope at its head; and not- 
withstanding its supernaturalistic rationalism on the one hand, 
and its rationalistic supernaturalism on the other. 

High Church and Low Church—whether Romanism and Pu- 
ritanism, or high and low church Episcopalianism—are in such 
view found to stand on the same plane, with their backs up 
against each other, but really occupying substantially the same 
position in agreeing that the Church consists simply of its 
ministers and members; thus sundering it from its true and 
living head and denying its divine and supernatural constitu- 
tion. The one tries to make good its superior claims, as against 
the other, by referring to its outward historical connection with 
early Christianity ; the other, by professing to go back to its 
purity and simplicity. 

Going back to early Christianity, if we go back far enough 
and do not stop short of the incarnate Word, instead of simply 
the written word, is certainly better than merely referring back 
to it by an unbroken chain of outward succession, which leaves 
it problematical whether there is any inward connection and re- 
semblance between them. It is known what estimate the Saviour 
placed on such outward succession on the part of those who 
claimed Abraham as their father, and what resemblance re- 
mained at the end of the unbroken chain between the father of 
the faithful, and them—whose father turned out to be a very 
different sort of a father. But aside of this, the Church is 
viewed in either case as consisting simply of a body of ministers 
and members. The living head of the Church, of which they 
are or may be supposed to be the living members, is, in such 
view, entirely lost sight of, instead of being made the principal 
and controlling idea of the Church and the bond of spiritual 
unity that binds it together as a community of saints. We can 
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conceive a mechanical connection of the parts of a mechanism, 
and a moral connection between men who agree on any moral or 
religious subject ; but we cannot conceive the organic connec- 
tion of the branches, except in connection with the true vine, 
of which they are the living branches. The communion of 
saints is absolutely conditioned by their living union and com- 
munion with Christ, their living head. We believe in the com- 
munion of saints, not because they constitute the Holy Catho- 
lic Church, but because they are members of the Holy Catholic 
Church, and there can be no communion of saints outside of it. 
We have true Christian feliowship and sympathy one with an- 
other, and are an actual living and spiritually growing Church 
because we are in true fellowship and sympathy with Christ, 
our spiritual head. 

We have thus two distinct ideas in the conception of the 
Christian Church, which are neither to be separated, nor held 
as identical. The conception is clearly and forcibly expressed 
by the Saviour Himself, when He says: ‘ Abide in me, and I 
in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it 
abide in the vine; no more can ye, except ye abide in me.” 
John xiv. 4. Christ’s presence in us, and the possibility of our 
bringing forth fruit, is here absolutely conditioned by our 
abiding in Him. There can be no Christians and no actual 
Christian Church out of Christ, the true vine and living head 
of the Church. Sundered from Him, by resolving the Church 
simply into ministers and members, men may still plant them- 
selves on St. Peter, or on the Bible, or onsome other rock; and 
meet to chant hymns, or sing psalms, or exalt Episcopal suc- 
cession, or raise Luther to the skies, or glorify Methodism, and 
profess to be Christian Churches, when they are nothing of the 
kind, (if their own theory of the Church is to decide the ques- 
tion). Alas! this falling away from Christ, does not merely 
exist in wrong views concerning Christ and the Church, but is 
becoming more and more a mournful reality. Sundered from 
Christ, men may still pretend to be Christians, and Christian 
Churches, under any disguise that will best cover the deception, 
and are capable of carrying it to any extent, even to the vio- 
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lent suppression of the truth and the persecution of the Church 
of God. 

But the same bad results must follow if we identify the divine 
and human, the supernatural and natural constitution of the 
Church ; for this is substantially the same thing as to separate 
them. They are and must be for our faith and believing think- 
ing, most intimately united; but at the same time as clearly 
distinct. 

In Christ, its divine head, the Church is an ideal and at the 
same time most real, divine, supernatural constitution, the One 
Holy Catholic Church. In its human membership, it is an 
actual, historical, growing, fruit-bearing, but imperfect Church. 
They mutually penetrate each other—ye in me, and I in you— 
and this mutual penetration constitutes thema unit. The one 
forms the fundamental ground and life principle of the other, 
on which it depends for its existence and fruitful development. 
The ideal Church could not actualize itself and bear fruit in 
the world, except in and through the actual Church; and the 
actual Church could not exist and live and bear fruit without 
the ideal Church—just as the vine cannot bear fruit without the 
branches, and the branches cannot bear fruit except they abide 
in the vine. They are thus most intimately united; but not 
identical, nor co-ordinate—for this we know is far from being 
the case even with respect to the divinity and humanity of 
Christ—nor even in the order of nature with respect to the 
psychical and physical constitution of man. 

The actual historical Church is not the Holy Catholic Church. 
She is such only in Christ Jesus, her underlying idea and prin- 
ciple. The actual Church is still subject to internal and exter- 
nal divisions, impurities and limitations, notwithstanding and 
in contradiction to her ideal and principle. In this contradic- 
tion between her ideal, and her actual condition, consists her 
shortcoming, her imperfection, and the cause of many of her 
trials and troubles. It is besides a stone of stumbling and a 
cause of sore reproach, which all are made to feel who take an 
interest in her spiritual welfare, and are laboring to build her 
up and extend her borders. 
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This condition of things in the actual Church is very per- 
plexing to many professed Christians. They cannot reconcile 
it with the Apostles’ Creed, and are ready to expunge from that 
ancient Symbol as obsolete the article of faith in the Holy Cath- 
olic Church—because they cannot say, lo! here, lo! there it is. 
As if the kingdom of Heaven must needs come by outward obser- 
vation. But as long as there are true believers in the world, 
who are conscious of being living members of Christ, their 
living head, so long will faith in the Holy Catholic Church 
continue, and be heartily confessed. And so long will there 
be an actual historical Church, which Christ has purchased 
with His blood, endowed with His Holy Spirit and with which 
He promised to be alway, even to the end of the world, and 
against which even the gates of hell shall not prevail. 

Faith in the Holy Catholic Church does not come by empi- 
rical observation, and never did. It rests on our personal re- 
lation to Christ, who by the gift and grace of the Holy Spirit 
has joined us to Him as our living head. This is the ground 
of our faith, which does not rest on the condition of things in 
the actual empirical Church; and cannot, therefore, be shaken 
by it. 

It is true, the Church manifests itself in the world, through 
its organization, which becomes an object of empirical observa- 
tion, or a visible Church. As such it exists in various forms, 
as so many distinct branches of the Church, each branch com- 
prehending a larger or smaller number of subdivided branches 
of single congregations and members. This we say, is 
an object of empirical observation, but not an object of 
faith. There is no mystery in it to challenge our faith. It 
is comprehended by the plainest common sense. But for 
that very reason there is no deeper meaning and mystery to be 
attached to it, by any superstitious or magical associations 
which men may still connect with it. It is only when we are 
confronted with the divine and supernatural mysteries involved 
in the Church, that our faith is challenged and called into ex- 
ércise. But there is no mystery involved in any one being a 
Roman Catholic, though priest, bishop or popg he may be; nor 
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in being an Episcopalian, a Lutheran, a Presbyterian, a Metho- 
dist, or Baptist. The mystery consists in any of them being 
at the same time members of Christ. This can only be known 
even to themselves first of all by the true and living faith, that 
unites them to Christ ; and not by any empirical observation. 
All of these churches might be reconstructed, reorganized, re- 
named, reunited and resubdivided, without affecting their rela- 
tion to Christ one way or the other. All the mutations through 
which the Church has thus passed or may pass hereafter in her 
empirical constitution, do not affect or change her divine and 
supernatural constitution ; which from beginning to end remains 
the one Holy Catholic Church, challenging our implicit faith, 
whether we can square them on rational principles or not. 
Faith does not require this; and reason cannot doit. The 
supernatural here as elsewhere, immeasurably transcends the 
natural, and cannot be measured and covered by this. As the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so is the idea of the divine 
and supernatural order and constitution of the Church higher 
than that of her natural and empirical constitution, “for my 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways, saith the Lord.” Is. lv. 8. The higher Church with its 
high-priest ‘is made higher than the heavens,’’ Heb. vii. 26, 
and embraces ‘‘the whole family in heaven and earth.” Eph. 
iii. 15. 

To make this high Church view square with what the Church 
is in her natural, organized and empirical order and constitu- 
tion, under any form, is to destroy the very idea of the Holy 
Catholic Church, and to convert all mystery besides into magic 
and faith into superstition. A sound and healthful view of the 
Church, the Ministry, the Word and Sacraments, must rid itself 
entirely of this magic and superstition—not for the purpose of 
divesting them of their mystery, but in order that their divine 
and supernatural mystery may become all the more really an 
object of faith, and their true design and purpose be properly 
apprehended. 

But neither will faith in the Holy Catholic Church allow and 
justify any reasgn for discontented parties toset at naught even 
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the least and humblest branch of the Church, by disregarding 
its legitimate authority, or tearing loose from it in a disorderly 
and unfriendly manner. No such conduct and divisions of the 
Church can have place without doing violence to the Spirit, 
that unites us to Christ. We cannot thus tear ourselves loose 
from our brethren, without tearing ourselves loose from Christ 
Himself. This isnot taking back what we have just said in 
regard to the empirical Church. That Church, with its mani- 
fold branches, is not the Holy Catholic Church ;—but in virtue 
of their mystical union with Christ, they are branches and 
members of it. To tear loose from the branch, to which we be- 
long, is, accordingly, to tear loose from the vine. Just in this 
precisely, lies the deep and profound mystery, which underlies 
the visible, empirical Church, and in which we are bound to be- 
lieve. ‘* Whosoever shall offend one of these little ones which 
believe in me,’’ we hear the Saviour say, ‘‘it were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he were 
drowned in the depths of the sea.” Mat, xviii. 6. 

We are not of course simply to assume and take for granted, 
that the different denominations and organizations of professed 
Christians, are true branches of the Holy Catholic Church. 
That depends upon whether they bring forth the fruits of the 
Spirit. 

The branch, no less than the tree, is known by its fruit. The 
unmistakable evidence of the fruits of the Holy Spirit in any 
body of Christians, is a vindication of their claim to recognition 
as a branch of the Christian Church. They are in truth the 
only credentials that bear the Divine signature! They are the 
manifestations of the divine and supernatural presence and 
power in the Church, which works in them and brings forth in 
them the fruits of righteousness to the glory of God the Father. 
“For herein,” says the Saviour, “is my Father glorified, that 
ye bring forth much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples.’ On 
the contrary: ‘ Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, he 
taketh away, it is cast forth as a branch, and is withered.’ 

Nothing but pride and spiritual blindness, which has no ap- 
prehension of the divine and supernatural Life and Spirit 
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of the Christian Church, can fail to apprehend what these pro- 
found and deeply solemn words of the Saviour mean. Tried by 
their fruits, the different branches and sections of the Christian 
Church have little reason to boast and exalt themselves above 
each other, but show abundant cause why their heavenly Father 
the husbandman, should apply the pruning knife, and purge 
them, that they may bring forth more fruit. Let each look to 
itself, so that when the time of pruning comes, it may not be 
found among the branches that are taken away and cast forth 
to wither and die.—Even the whole Gentile Christian portion 
of the Church, is solemnly warned against such a fate. “ Boast 
not against the branches. Thou standest by faith. Be not 
high-minded, but fear; for if God spared not the natural 
branches (the Jews), take heed lest he also spare not thee. Be- 
hold therefore the goodness and severity of God; on them 
which fell, severity ; but towards thee, goodness, if thou con- 
tinue in his goodness; otherwise thou also shalt be cut off. 
And they also if they abide not in unbelief, shall be grafted in ; 
for God is able to graft them in again.” Rom. xi. 18-23. Well 
may the Apostle exclaim, in view of such facts and contingen- 
cies: **O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out.” 

What the Christian consciousness needs in our day, is to 
apprehend more clearly and distinctly on what its faith in the 
Holy Catholic Church rests; and to guard itself against the 
natural tendency of the human mind to identify it in one way 
or the other with the empirical Church, which is not an ob- 
ject of supernatural faith at all; butis subject to being dissected 
and analyzed by the Reason, just like anything else that falls 
within its reach. There is always a tendency in the human 
Reason, if not firmly held under subjection to Faith, to level 
the supernatural with the natural: because the reason moves 
in the sphere of the natural, while the supernatural transcends 
it, and can only be apprehended by Faith. If the Reason 
nevertheless tries to grasp and hold the supernataral as distinct 
from the natural, or in conjunction with it, it is always in a 
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more or less unreal and magical way, which ends in their iden- 
tification, either by deifying man and worshiping nature; or by 
transmuting the supernatural into the natural ; thus doing away 
with the former and denying it altogether. Thus it has ever been 
with natural Reason in regard to God and nature. It is the same 
in regard to the divine and human nature in the person of 
Christ ; and the same also in regard to the supernatural and 
natural constitution of the Church, the Word, the Ministry, the 
Sacraments. There is always ia human Reason this natural 
tendency to transmute in some way the natural and supernatu- 
ral: either the natural into the supernatural, or the superna- 
tural into the natural. It is only by the power of Faith that 
they can be held as distinct entities and yet mystically (not 
magically) joined together. Reason always makes a botch of 
it and runs it in the ground, when it attempts to explain it. 

The two tendencies referred to may, for the purpose we have 
in view, be called the Romanizing and Rationalizing tendencies. 
Romanism carried out to its logical consequences, is the trans- 
mutation of the natural into the supernatural, a deification of 
man and a worshiping of nature. Rationalism, carried out to 
its consequences, is the transmutation of the divine and super- 
natural into the natural, a rejection of the supernatural alto- 
gether. The only way to keep clear of either of these two ten- 
dencies is, to stand firmly in the Faith that unites us personally 
to Christ, our living head. 

No other position is safe and secure against their assaults, or 
against our own natural tendency to fall in with the one or the 
other. As against that impregnable position, on which the 
Reformation had planted itself, Romanism has ever proved itself 
weak, and was forced to give way to a power and a movement 
stronger and mightier than itself. But against any other posi- 
tion it is a giant in strength, backed as it is by its traditional 
faith as well as by its superstition and the superstition of its 
peoples, which it knows how to turn to account as against its 
own inward rationalizing tendency and its invasion from with- 
out. Protestantism becomes weak and is shorn of its real 
strength, like Samson of old, when it forsakes its true position 
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and falls in with either the Romanizing or Rationalizing tenden- 
cy of the age—both of which are fighting for the mastery, and 
the prize, as to which shall bear off the crown of Antichrist. 

It is admitted, we believe, that there are two tendencies in 
the Reformed Church in the United States ; and that it is well 
to allow each of them free scope to develop themselves to 
their consequences. But we beg leave to inquire, what those 
two tendencies are, and whither they are drifting. If they are 
the two tendencies referred to, then we pray God on our bended 
knees, that he may speedily deliver our Church from both of 
them, and unite us on the only position that is safe and impreg- 
nable against them. That position we have endeavored to 
point out, as it commends itself to an enlightened Christian 
consciousness. 

Let us understand each other. Where do the two parties in 
the Reformed Church stand! Do not both insist with equal 
emphasis on the Faith that unites us personally to Christ, our 
living head? Is not this the very position for which both are 
so earnestly contending, only perhaps by different modes of 
reasoning? Where is there a minister or member of the Re- 
formed Church, who, to-day, is willing to renounce and forsake 
this position? We confess that we know of none. That all are 
not equally able to hold their Reason and thinking and way of 
expressing themselves, under strict subjection to this Faith, 
which exposes them to just criticism, may be freely admitted. 
That there are two different modes of thinking in the Reformed 
Church is undoubtedly true, and if that is meant by the two 
tendencies, we fully agree, that they should both be tolerated, 
as they mustin the end flow together and complete each other. 
They are the deductive and inductive modes of reasoning, 
which do not necessarily contradict each other, but rest on the 
presupposition of the same principle of Faith, on which both 
parties profess to stand. Sundered from that’ principle, they 
of course become dangerous tendencies, such as we have already 
described, and with which no true believer can have any sym- 
pathy. Reason sundered from Faith, is sure to err, and lead 
into grievous error and wrong, no matter which mode of rea- 
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soning it may choose to adopt. It can only end in losing all 
distinction between the natural and supernatural, the human 
and divine, by transmuting either the natural into the super- 
natural, or the supernatural into the natural, The tendencies 
in these two directions we call the Romanizing and Rationaliz- 
ing tendencies, against which there is no safety and protection 
except the Faith that unites us personally to Christ, our living 
head. The Church that stands in the power of this old and 
glorious Faith will itself be a power in the world, that will make 
itself felt in spite of all the opposition that may array itself 
against it. Let us firmly hold each other to this position, in 
the spirit of brotherly love, and not compromise it with any 
tendency that would lead the heart and mind of the Church 
away from it. Let us come to understand each other on this 
great and fundamental principle, and be heartily united upon 
it, and there will be less difficulty to come to an understanding 
on minor points; or at least to tolerate each other as brethren 
in Christ, even if we cannot think alike in reference to all the 
particular points involved in the general discussion. 

By what we have said we of course do not mean to intimate, 
that what has been said and written on either side of our theo- 
logical discussions, is to be accepted for more than its intrinsic 
worth. In any free and general discussion there is always on 
both sides of a question much said that does not bear a 
critical examination, and had better not been said at all. The 
truth we all know is often made to suffer at the hands of inju- 
dicious and hasty friends, quite as much as by its enemies. 
This is unfortunate, and to be regretted. But it decides nothing. 
It does not affect the real merits of the question under general 
discussion. It is only after long and varied discustion and much 
patient thinking, guided by the inspiration of an humble and lov- 
ing Christian faith, that the truth is clearly brought out in refer- 
ence to any great and important Church questions, such as have 
engaged the attention of our Church during the years that are 
past. Nor is it to be presumed that the discussion has as yet 
reached any conclusions on which we are all fully agreed, except 
the one we have endeavored to present in this paper, namely, the 
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Faith that unites us personally to Christ, our living head. If 
the discussion has resulted in uniting us on this position, then 
indeed has it been owned and blessed of God beyond our highest 
expectations. Let that principle govern our thinking, our dis- 
cussions, and above all our life and actions, and the Great Revi- 
val will go on, and God will bless us yet more abundantly as a 
true branch of the Holy Catholic Church. 





Art. IV.—THE FALL AND ITS IMPORT. 
BY REV. D. F. BRENDLE, A. M., BETHLEHEM, PA. 


In the beginning of time, nearly six thousand years ago, 
God created the heavens and the earth, with all that they 
contain. After the lower order of creation was finished, the 
Triune God said, “ Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness.”” ‘And the Lord God”’ we are told, “formed man 
of the dust of the ground,” and added the breath of life or 
lives,* “and man became a living soul,” Man, therefore, takes 
his rise in the breath of God, and may be said to be something 
divine; ‘fearfully and wonderfully made,” and upon this 
ground alone was he capable of coming into full and abiding 
union with God. 

The image or likeness in which Adam was formed denotes 
the nearest resemblance to God, both physically and morally ; 
still the distance between God and man isinfinite. Christ only 
is the express image of God’s person, as the Son of the Father, 
having one and the same nature with the Father. This “‘image 
of God,” in which Adam was made consisted “ in righteousness 
and true holiness.’’ He was not created perfect, but perfecti- 
ble. He was thus made, “that he might rightly know God 
His Creator, heartily love Him, and live with Him in eternal 
happiness to glorify and praise Him.” Man in his natural 
state was created, neither mortal nor immortal, but rather in a 


* Meaning the man in his totality as a living soul. 
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state of moral equilibrio, capable of becoming, either mortal or 
immortal, according as he would exercise his own free will and 
choice. He was potentially capable of becoming mortal or 
immortal. With us there is no possibility of reaching immor- 
tality. We get it from Christ. With Adam it was different; 
he could by the proper exercise of his own free will, raise him- 
self into a higher sphere of holiness, or he could reduce himself 
to the lowest grade of misery. ‘‘ Adam in the first moment of 
his creation was endowed with the power of will, in a state of 
positive determination in reference to the good, or to God and 
His law. And yet that will, which was substantially good from 
the beginning, was required to determine itself also in refer- 
ence to God’s will or law, and thus to be good by its own choice. 
What Adam was substantially from the beginning, that he was 
required subsequently to make himself by a conscious act of his 
own freedom.” In order to give him a fair trial of exercising 
his own free will, two trees were in the garden, the “ Tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil,” and the “Tree of Life.” 
These trees were both of a sacramental character. If Adam 
had resisted the temptation, and overcome his own selfishness, 
he afterwards by the use of the tree of life, as the medium, 
would have risen to higher glory and beatitude, because 
holiness is the product of the creature putting forth an action 
of its own, however much this may be assisted by God. His 
yielding to temptation was not brought about by a want of 
ability on his part to resist it, ‘‘or because God, for some wise 
purpose deprived him again of his original righteousness, but it 
was brought about by the instigation of the devil and his own 
willful disobedience ;’’ and consequently God withdrew His 
presence, and the curse and destruction came justly upon him 
and the race, which he carried in himself. 

We are not to understand that this immortality, which was 
within Adam’s reach, was inherent in the tree itself, as such, 
but the gift of immortality was suspended on the proper use of 
it. It was the medium through which immortality was to be 
conferred upon Adam. This immortality was to pass over into 
Adam through the proper use of the “tree of life,” as the 
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medium, the same as the life of Christ now is made to pass 
over to man by the operation of the Holy Ghost, through the 
Church as the medium. So onthe other hand, the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil stood in that same relation in an 
opposite way, and was the medium through which he would 
come to a proper consciousness of good and evil, in an experi- 
mental way. It was the medium through which sin from the 
devil in hell, would pass over and poison the very nature and 
essence of man. The tree was the occasion or condition by 
which Adam was to be brought to the sense of his own will 
and the will of God in the way of Law. Here for the first 
time the Law of God meets him. Here is the test where the 
point is to be settled, whether he will obey God, or his own sel- 
fish nature,which, when assaulted by the power from without, 
could so readily yield obedience. The principle of all virtue, 
of all obedience, turns upon the condition of making the divine 
will, and not the human, the rule of life and action. 

Here hung suspended in the form of test the whole of man’s 
destiny, for weal or for woe. Adam was endowed by his Maker 
with physical and spiritual life. The “tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil,” was to be the test by which this life was to be 
permanently established, or for ever forfeited. The awful 
warning consisted in this, “if you eat of it I will take away 
your life; you shall die bodily, spiritually, and eternally.” 

The tree of life could not have been effectually used before 
the *‘ tree of the knowledge of good and evil,” had served its 
purpose, the same as the Lord’s Supper, which cannot be 
properly used until man has come to a decision by rejecting 
sin and deciding in favor of holiness. The ‘tree of life,” was 
to be the gate to immortality; so in the Christian Church we 
have Baptism as the gate to the Paradise of heaven. Christ, 
our second Adam, who again infused life and immortality into 
dead humanity, has entered upon His mediatorial office through 
the baptism of John, which was, it is true, only a baptism of 
repentance, but no less the gate by which He entered upon His 
mediatorial work. Here we have then the true idea of a sacra- 
ment, as distinguished from a mere sign or a mere remembrance 
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of facts. It is a visible sign of invisible grace. The sign and grace 
flow together, as a common fact, and are one, if properly used, 
like soul and body. When the sign is used, the invisible grace 
is apprehended by faith at the time; the grace is bound to the 
sign at the time of baptism and at the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. We must admit this explanation or we overthrow the 
idea of a Sacrament altogether, and thus destroy the idea of 
Christian faith. 

The Bible also seems to imply, that Adam was not obliged to 
pass through sin in order to establish himself in true holiness. It 
is true, man could not have made an election on the side of the 
good, without seeing the possibility of making an election on 
the side of evil; yet he could have made this election of the 
good without an experimental knowledge of the evil. The an- 
cient maxim, that we must enter into sin in order to know and 
understand its nature, so thut we afterwards may be the better 
able to resist it, is absolutely false. Whatever choice Adam 
would make, he would thereby raise himself either into the 
sphere of life, or bring himself under the power of death. It is 
possible that the very commencement of the angelic life, as well 
as of the human, was a probationary process ; because thevery 
state implies the possibility of either resisting, or of yielding 
to the temptation when presented. This is clearly manifest 
from the history of those angels, who effectually resisted the 
temptation to which others yielded. If Adam had no power to 
resist the tempter; if his fall had been determined and unalter- 
ably fixed from eternity by God, then he only did what he was 
compelled to do, and cannot now be called to a moral account 
for the sin which he committed, because it was so determined 
from the beginning. We reject any such view as false, and as 
bringing dishonor upon God Himself. But on the other hand 
we find man, as he now comes into being, just what he made 
himself by his own free choice, in his federal head, Adam. 

True, man may have been physically under the law or power 
of death before; for Geology proves that death was in the 
world, before the fall, yet man’s physical nature by its union 
with the soul, and therefore with God, was capable of surmount- 
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ing this law, and of rising to immortality. Had he not trans- 
gressed the law of God, his body would soon have become 
superior to thelaw of death, and his transition into a higher 
and more glorious sphere, would doubtless have taken place, 
but it would have been without pain, suffering, or any such vio- 
lent rupture as we now have. It would have been as easy and 
pleasant as a change from youth to manhood. Had he resisted 
the temptation his eating of the “tree of life,’’ would have been 
to him a sacramental pledge of immortality, which, not inherent 
in the tree itself, was to be derived from his union with Deity, 
as itis now. So in baptism and the Lord’s Supper, it is not 
the mere act of being baptized, or the mere act of eating the 
bread and of drinking the wine, separately considered, which 
raises man into immortality, but the living union, with the 
Lord Jesus, inta which the faithful are thus brought, the sac- 
raments being the means or medium, through which Divine grace 
is communicated to man. The means of grace have no power 
to confer immortality on man the sinner, as such, but they 
have power to confer immortality on man the saint. 

Adam’s holiness was not a positive, developed holiness al- 
ready established, as stated before. The “tree of life” was 
the test upon which was to be settled the fact, whether he 
would obey God, or the promptings of Satan. In either case 
he would have come to the knowledge of good and evil. Adam 
could not have fallen, if his previous condition had been one 
of positive holiness already fixed. He was in a state of inno- 
cence merely, without any positive affirmation on the side of 
holiness. If the authority of God had preponderated in Eve’s 
mind, she would have resisted the temptation, and her proba- 
tion would have been sustained, and so passed over into Adam. 

The devil in the form of a serpent was the instrument by 
which our first parents were tempted and led into the trans- 
gression of the law of God. This transgression was not only 
a sin, but the entire overthrow of the whole of God’s law. . The 
penalty connected with the eating of the forbidden fruit was 
death. ‘The day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” 

It is not probable that man could have continued long in his 
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innocent and happy condition in Paradise, without passing 
through some such process and trial. The trial came and 
Adam fell. He lost his integrity by making choice on the side 
of evil; and thus by “his own wilful disobedience, deprived 
himself and all his posterity of those Divine gifts,’’ which he 
possessed before, or rather which were within his reach. Adam, 
thus, not only severed himself from God, but he also sundered 
the whole human race, as well as all the kingdoms of nature. 
The fall was doubtless in its primary conception an act of the 
spirit ; an apostacy of the mind, which had to externalize itself 
in an outward form. This is what took place. The eyes of 
both were opened, they saw what was good and evil, and that 
they were naked. They had now a consciousness of their fallen 
state, and felt that they were like the man, whom Christ men- 
tions in the parable, who, when, going from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho, fell among the robbers, was wounded, robbed, and stripped 
of all he had, and left bleeding and half dead on the highway. 
So they were not only robbed of all that they had, but also of 
all that which was within their reach before; ever unable to 
help themselves or to regain what they had actually lost, by 
any effort put forth by themselves. 

Miserable, poor and full of fear, they fly from the presence of 
God and hide among the trees of the garden. By their sin and 
transgression they have separated themselves from their God. 
Their nature fallen, they now hate God, in whom they so much 
delighted before. But He calls them to an account, adminis- 
ters their punishment, and drives them from Paradise, the gar- 
den of pleasure, into the barren wilderness. That which con- 
stituted the sacredness of Paradise was the presence of God 
there. This sacredness would have enlarged and extended it- 
self, had Adam maintained his integrity ; his blessings, some in 
possession and others in prospect, would also have been confer- 
red upon therace. Life and happiness would have gone forth 
from Eden, until the whole world would have been embraced 
and turned into one magnificent Paradise. Having fallen, 
sorrow, sickness and death follow them, as unwelcome com- 
panions, until their bodies returned to the dust. Well may 
they be represented as weeping bitter tears of repentance. 
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But that they might not despair now, the Almighty, before He 
drives them from His presence and takes a final leave of our 
first parents, gives them the promise of redemption, in the seed 
of the woman ; and it is natural that we should also look for the 
dawn of redemption there. It is true, we do not, neither can 
we expect to find, the whole plan of redeeming grace there al- 
ready fully revealed and developed, as we have it now, but we 
have it there already adumbrated in the ‘Tree of Life,’”’ as 
well as by word of promise in the seed of the woman. 

After our first parents had broken the first covenant, the 
way of innocency to the “tree of life,” was shut, the drawn 
sword of Cherubims guarded it; they would now strive in vain 
for righteousness, life, and happiness, by virtue of the first 
covenant. They now make themselves aprons of fig-leaves, to 
cover their nakedness; a covering far too short to wrap them- 
selves in. God slays beasts, probably to show Adam what 
death meant, not so much for food, as for sacrifice, to typify 
the Great Sacrifice which in a later day should be offered once 
for all. These Sacrifices were divided between God and man 
in token of reconciliation ; the flesh for a sacrifice to God, the 
skins for a covering to man. The whole transaction looking 
back, far beyond time and Creation, and forward to the Incar- 
nation and sacrifice of “the Lamb of God which was slain be- 
fore the foundation of the world,” whose body was in due time 
to be offered up as the great and all Atoning Sacrifice, and 
whose righteousness was to be a covering for the nakedness of 
man in the sight of God. Thus redemption was contained in 
the plan of God just as much, and as really, as the fall. Hence 
we see that man could not by any effort he would put forth, 
ever regain what was actually lost or within his reach from the 
very start in Paradise, and represented in the visible sign of 
the tree of life, through which as the gate he could have en- 
tered into immortality, after a faithful maintenance of his in- 
tegrity. We are thus made to feel that after the fall, the “‘ tree 
of life’’ could no longer communicate life to man; no more 
than the mere eating of the Lord’s Supper, can now introduce 
the life of Christ into our being in any such outward or me- 
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chanical way. The whole development of the Old Dispensa- 
tion looks back from the very start, to a something underlying 
the whole, and forward to the coming and introduction of that 
something which underlies the whole, in which alone humanity 
can ever find the true centre and completion of its higher life. 
Man is therefore now totally disabled and disqualified from 
ever returning into Paradise again by his own nature and 
strength. 

Adam was the representative head of the whole human race ; 
or rather the race was comprehended in him as the source from 
which the whole stream of human being was to flow. And it is 
only when Adam is regarded as the organic head of the race, 
that his sin can be said to be imputed to the whole human race, 
both physically and legally. As our federal head the whole 
world is, through his fall, by sin sundered from its proper life 
in God. His sin, was our sin; his fall was our fall. “That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh.” We are heirs of a fallen 
life; Adam’s sin is thus transplanted upon us, so that we are 
now of the nature and offspring of his fallen nature. For we 
are now all conceived and born in sin. “For as by one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned’ in Adam their 
generic head. Here Adam is made the root, source and foun- 
dation of all our sins. Not simply because he represented the 
race, but because the race was itself comprehended in him. His 
faithful obedience, on the other hand, would have been the very 
opposite in all respects of the penalty, and would have included 
physical, spiritual and eternal life; which was also as truly be- 
fore him, and would have been as certainly conferred, had he 
resisted the temptation. “God ordained that he should trans- 
mit his human nature, whatever that nature might be, to his 
posterity; so that if he continued holy, he should transmit to 
them a holy nature, but that, if he became sinful, he must of 
necessity transmit to them a sinful nature. Through his own 
free will he ate of the forbidden fruit, and became sinful, and 
this before any children had been born to him; so that when 
he begat children, he transmitted to them, not the sinless na- 
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ture which he possessed originally, but the sinful nature he 
received the moment he transgressed. Hence the fountain of 
human nature became poisoned at its source; the root of hu- 
man nature became evil before a single branch or bud had 
sprung out of it. Hence when Adam begat children, they 
were in his likeness. Hence all mankind are sinners from the 
womb.”’* . 

Now to understand sin and death aright we must conceive of 
it as a state of darkness, abstraction, and limitation, coming 
only to its complete sense in the intermediate state, and that 
state would hold us in the realm and power of death: and this 
would have been an eternal state without the Gospel. The 
work of Christ has for its object, not only to free man from 
sin, but also to bring him out of this intermediate state. For 
this He descended into Hades. He not only redeemed our 
body, but also our spirit from that spiritual bondage, which 
would otherwise have held us in the realm and power of death. 
Christ’s victory would not have been complete, had He not de- 
scended into Hades, the region of the dead. He went to preach 
to the spirits in prison.t There he confronted the powers of 
Hell and obtained a complete victory over death and the grave. 
His resurrection had to take place from there, to manifest His 
victory over death and hell, ‘Iam he that liveth and was 
dead; and, behold, I am alive for evermore, Amen; and have 
the keys of hell and death.’’f 

Man by his fall came into a wrong relation with nature, and 
he was thus immediately brought under a law of death; a con- 
tinual dissolution, which brings him at last to the grave. But 
the hope of the world, is, “As in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” And “as by one man, sin en- 
tered into the world, and death by sin, so death passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned.” So on the other hand by 
one man Jesus Christ, “life and immortality was brought to 
light.” 

Natural death becomes intelligible only as we see it rest upon 


* Rev. M. F. Sadler, on the Second Adam, page 10. 
Tt 1 Peter iii. 19. t Rev. i. 18. 
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spiritual death. ‘Ye are dead in trespasses and sins.”” This 
is clearly manifest from the history of the world, which is full 
of confusion, contradiction and sin in every form and direction, 
showing a universal tendency towards sin and death. This be- 
ing true, man is, therefore, naturally disqualified and disabled 
for the service of God. 

If man had a mere physical life only, and no soul, his death 
would have been an entire annihilation. But he has the breath 
of life, derived from God, by which he became a living soul, 
that can never be blotted out. It is by that principle he bears 
a certain relation to God, in the form of reason and will. 

If this then is true, and such is the condition of mankind, 
dead and lost by nature, it must manifest itself in the world, 
and in human society. If the theory laid down in reference to 
the fall of Adam, with its consequences upon the race is cor- 
rect, it will be clearly illustrated in the bitter fruits of human 
life, and in the confused state of things in the world. That 
man has by natural generation an evil nature, is a truth which 
no one, but those tainted with Pelagian heresy will deny; for 
the proof not only lies in the book of inspiration, but it lies in 
the history of every family, and in every individual of the hu- 
man race, as well as in the experience of every parent, and in 
the memory of each one of us as to what we were when in our 
childhood. “ Here, then, is the mystery of the moral evil na- 
turally engendered ; of moral evil transmitted to those who re- 
ceive it whilst they are in a state of unconsciousness,—with the 
very seeds of their being.” 

The cause of sin and wickedness coming into, or existing in 
the world, cannot be accounted for upon any other ground, ex- 
cept upon that which is given in the sacred pages of inspiration. 
If there is no original or birth sin, in which we are all con- 
ceived and born, it would be a most difficult undertaking to 
solve the great problem of human depravity. It is true some 
have labored hard to attribute it to a bad system of education. 
But if our first parents were wise and good, then, as we must 
naturally suppose, it is not only strange but perfectly myste- 
rious and inexplicable, that they should not train up their 
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children in wisdom and goodness, when as yet, there was no 
human being, either to teach, to tempt, or to instruct them by 
bad example. 

If they are not fallen, if their nature is not corrupt, then 
certainly there ought to have been as many, at least, of good, 
as of wicked people in the world, for the chances ought to have 
been equal. But before the flood already, “all flesh had cor- 
rupted their ways before the Lord.” If wickedness is the re- 
sult of a bad education, the scales might some day, at least, 
have turned in favor of wisdom and virtue. Our first parents 
who had the education of their own children, were either wise 
and virtuous, or they were not. If they were good, vice did 
not spring from a bad system of education, because they would 
then teach in their perpetual line the holiness of their beings 
If bad, vice did not spring from a bad system of education, be- 
cause it would then necessarily have been antecedent to a bad 
system of education. The first son ever born became a mur- 
derer. How was it at the time of the flood? Noah and his 
sons, only, were found righteous before God. It was little 
better from the flood to the time of Moses, neither was there a 
decided change in favor of virtue at the time of Christ; even 
God’s own blessed people were a faithless and stubborn genera- © 
tion, far better, certainly than the heathen world around them, 
who knew not God, but far from that righteous people, which 
they should have been. At the coming of Christ both the 
Jews and Gentiles, were under the power of, yea all the world 
was lying in, guilt and misery. Even since the coming of Christ 
the wise and virtuous, have always been a small flock, compara- 
tively speaking, when compared with the wicked. And many 
who externally belong to the family of God are but little better 
than polished heathens. This fact in itself is a strong evidence 
of the moral derangement of human nature, not to be accounted 
for by any system of education. Besides, education has no 
power to originate, but only to bring out what is already in man. 
Human depravity must then be the production of the life of 
man itself. ‘ The imagination of man’s heart is evil from his 
youth.” The Son of Man who spake and taught as man 
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never spake and taught, even had a Judas among His disciples. 
The only satisfactory way to account for all human depravity 
is that represented in the Bible, which makes it to proceed 
from the fall of Adam. ‘“ Jn Adam all die.” “ By one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin,’’ and from 
him, sin and “death passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned.” 

After the fall man’s understanding became clouded and im- 
paired with ignorance; his heart alienated from God, his pas- 
sions became irregular and vicious ; in a word “ his whole moral 
frame was unhinged, disjointed and broken.” You say per- 
haps, this is all true, but what! will God also punish the inno- 
cent for the wicked? All punishment presupposes guilt. Adam 
sinned and his posterity must suffer, because his guilt is trans- 
mitted to them, both morally and physically. The curse was 
pronounced upon the whole creation, upon the Serpent, the 
ground, and upon Adam and Eve. “And the Lord God said 
unto the serpent, Because thou hast done this, thou art cursed 
above all cattle and above every beast of the field.” And unto 
Adam He said: ‘ Cursed is the ground for thy sake.” Again 
** The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain tothis day,” 
awaiting the dawn of its deliverance. And “ cursed is every 
one that continueth not in all things which are written in the 
book of the law to do them.” The earth no longer yields her 
full increase. The actual wickedness of the antediluvian world, 
was the cause of its punishment and destruction. The posteri- 
ty of Canaan was punished with slavery for Ham's sin. In- 
fants must die for their sins, though they have not committed 
any actual sin. The men of Sodom and Gomorrah had to die 
for their sins. The Jewish kingdom was destroyed and many 
thousands perished in its destruction, all because of sin. 

The earth even, which was designed for the habitation of man, 
carries many powerful tokens of ruin and desolation in her 
bosom, as well as on her surface, which were not so designed 
for happy and innocent beings. Even the shape of our globe 
bears clear evidence of ruin and confusion. What broken 
mountains hang over the weary traveler, and what stupendous 
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cliffs rise high and are awful to behold! What dreadful pre- 
cipices ready to engulf us! What resistless deluges of water 
come rushing down the mountains, sweeping everything before 
them, spreading desolation far and wide! What tremendous 
waterfalls! What burning mountains in different parts of the 
world, destroying and covering cities and towns, and laying 
waste vast regions of country with fiery ruin! What powerful 
storms sweep over the land, with thunder and lightning, and 
hail, threatening us with instant destruction! Would the God 
of heaven have laid up, within the bowels of the earth, such 
stupendous forces, to bring out at special seasons, either to 
drown or burn the world with its sinful inhabitants, if man had 
not fallen? Is this world such a beautiful and safe place as a 
kind Creator would have made if man had not fallen ? 

If we look at the vegetable world, the same curse is visible 
there. Thorns and thistles are the natural productions of the 
earth: nor does the earth yield half her increase. Even these 
productions are often injured by various causes, such as drought 
or hail-storms, or ruined by insects. 

If we look at the brute creation, they too must suffer for the 
sin which man has committed. It is an undeniable fact, of al- 
most daily occurrence, that many animals and insects are de- 
stroyed by man, purely out of self-defence. True, many crea- 
tures serve the use of man, but many others, he is neither able 
to govern, nor to resist; to which the whole race is exposed. 
Would the flesh and blood of innocent creatures have been 
crurhed between the jaws of lions, tigers, sharks, and crocodiles, 
if man had not sinned and fallen? And what numberless ser- 
pents lie concealed, ready to insert their deadly poison as soon 
as man or beast comes within theirreach. What immense 
flights of locusts sweep over the land and lay waste fruitiul 
fields and gardens ! , 

Let us go a step further, and look at man himself, would he 
have been brought into the world with such exquisite pain and 
anguish? Not if sin and the curse had not come upon him. 
Even his life is only preserved by the greatest care and toil. 
What exertions he has to make, and risks to run, in order to 
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keep his body and soul from want. What cares in reference to 
what he shall eat and drink, or how he shall keep himself and 
his family from starvation. 

Let us still go a step further, and look upon mankind in re- 
gard tc religion and virtue, and we will see that his natural 
image is not one of holiness, but one of spontaneous outgrowth 
of wickedness and sin. Go to the heathen world, do you not 
find that it lieth in thick darkness; their worship is idolatry ; 
their gods neither see, hear, nor feel, to whom in their wild 
fanaticism and blind delusion they offer human sacrifices to ap- 
pease their anger. What constant wars, oppressions, tyranny 
and bloodshed meet us at every step ! 

Go to the Christian world; what little knowledge or thought 
of God is found either in children or men. What sinful pro- 
pensities appear in their early life, though their parents are 
pious and set them holy examples, before bad ones are presented. 
What anger, passion, and selfishness is early developed. The 
same seed of evil is there; the same disposition to sin and 
wickedness is there asin the children of the ungodly. Sin can 
only be engendered, either by nature, temptation or example. 

Looking at all this, will any one in spite of these facts, yet 
say, that no curse rests upon the body and soul of Adam and 
his posterity ? 

Again think of the thousands of human beings that hourly 
pass to the grave, a few only by sudden death, the great mass 
by long and painful sufferings. This dark prison of the grave 
would never have been made by Him who gave us life and being, 
if we had not forfeited His divine favor. The wages of sin is 
death, and from this punishment we cannot escape. Had man 
stood the test, not one would have died, much less the whole 
human race. We might also enumerate the many thousands 
that have been killed by earthquakes, pestilence, war and 
famine, which count their victims by millions. Every year 
between twenty and thirty millions of human beings pass into 
eternity! Could the holy and blessed God have originally 
framed a world with so much misery and death? Certainly 
not. All this must have been brought in by some outward 
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force; and this is the statement of revelation. The Devil is 
the prime mover and instigator of all this misery, to whom man 
yielded ready obedience, and thereby became estranged from 
God, and deprived himself and all his posterity of divine gifts. 
But what is the most astounding of all is, that man made miser- 
able by the devil’s intrigues, does yet so tenaciously cling to 
such a ruinous master; serving him with the lust of the eye, 
the lust of the flesh, and the pride of life, perfectly reckless of 
all final consequences. You see him at the dance, around the 
card-table, in rum-holes, and in many other places equally bad, 
and some much worse, giving his body soul and spirit to Satan’s 
service, the arch-enemy of man. All this is done, even after 
Redemption is offered to him. . 

All this would seem to show in irrefragable conclusions, the 
general depravity of the human race. ‘ That which is born of 
the flesh is flesh ’’—sinful flesh. Will you reform human nature, 
this sinful nature must be destroyed and buried, and a new life 
implanted from above, before any radical change for the better 
can ever take place. And thisis Redemption. For the salva- 
tion of man, it requires the descent of a new principle, or the 
implanting of a new life into the sphere of humanity. This is 
the sense of our Saviour’s language to Nicodemus, in that pow- 
erful expression, ‘‘ That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and 
that which is born of the spirit is spirit.” 





Relation to the Church. 


Art. V.—THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN ITS RELATION TO 
THE CHURCH. 


By Rev. J. W. Santee, Cavetown, Mp. 


In the opinion of the friends of the Sunday-school, as now 
organized, without doubt it will be considered presumpiuous, 
to call its practical working into question. It claims age,— 
has many friends and is now organized into a system, and as 
such, we are confidently told, that it is the hope of the Church. 
Starting out with claims like these, and in our day carrying 
everything “with it in its course, it may seem bold to ask for 
calm and earnest inquiry, in order to try these claims. Is it 
not an agency organized for accomplishing great good, and has 
it not enlisted in its service the active co-operation of the best 
men and women in the land, and is it not the nursery of the 
Church, and as such worthy of the confidence and support of 
every sincere follower of the Lord? These assumptions are 
freely and readily made,—made once and again with all confi- 
dence, but need not necessarily be true, because thus made. 
For our part, we question them, notwithstanding the influence 
and weight of the system assured that Diana of the Ephesians was 
not greater than the God of Paul, though all the inhabitants of 
the city declared that she was. Whatever may be thought of the 
attempt to call the practical working of the Sunday-school sys- 
tem into question, we propose in this article candidly to inves- 
tigate it and endeavor to determine the relation in which it 
stands to the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. 

in the outset we are free to say, that in our experience as 
pastor, and no doubt that of many others, the Sinday-school 
as now organized, is not the nursery of the Church, neither her 
hope, as is so repeatedly asserted. The truth is, the Sunday- 
school is often carried on, by practically ignoring the order of 
Grace, established by our blessed Redeemer, which challenges 
confidence and hearty trust, as the Mystical Body of Christ, 
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in which our spiritual nature is prepared and fitted for this life 
and also for heaven. Even in schools well regulated, ques- 
tions from thence come before Sunday-school Conventions, 
something like this: ‘By what means can the attendance of 
Sunday-school children, on the services of the sanctuary, be 
best secured ?”’ from which there is room to suspect, that many 
do not attend divine service, and hence, have no conception of 
the nature and design of the Church of Christ. 

The object of the Sunday-school is a noble one; its friends 
are aware of the fact, that our nature is alienated from God, 
and that the child comes into the world with this force against 
it; all are aware of the slumbering giant, reposing in the heart, 
and all that is wanted to call him out is time and occasion. But 
even here, (if we may judge from a great portion of our Sunday- 
school literature,) how imperfectly is not this fact apprehended, 
and how hopeless it must be to apply a remedy where the dis- 
ease is not understood. Now be it understood as it may, the 
Sunday-school proposes to correct and amend this generally 
accepted fact, and in some way endeavor to bring the soul of 
the child into proper relations to God and to Christ. That this 
is so, is evident from the assertions of numberless, hopeful con- 
versions to God, which during a year, have taken place in the 
Sunday-school. Here, the child is taken up by the system and 
in the hands of skilful teachers, so handled, as to bring about 
such glorious results. But is it not clear, that all this is in a 
system which has a peculiar theory of our nature, as fallen, as 
well as the means by which it is to be recovered, and is some- 
thing different from that which obtained in the Church former- 
ly, and which should prevail in our day ? 

In order that our nature may be rescued from the deeps into 
which it has fallen, there must be left to it some connecting 
link with which the grace of God may be linked for its recovery. 
Is it true, then, that our ‘‘nature is totally depraved,” that 
no room is left where grace may lay hold, that there must needs 
be the creation of a new one, so that the soul may be brought 
into the favor and love of God? It is this fact with which the 
Sunday-school proposes to deal, but how indifferently is it held, 
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and how imperfectly understood so that it might be turned to 
practical account. Our nature is in a state of estrangement 
from God, but so, that God’s grace may reach it and be recov- 
ered, and this fact is to be taught distinctly and clearly to the 
child. This condition is set forth by the term “fallen,” and 
fallen in such a sense that, unaided it can never of itself rise 
again. It is of great account that this fact should be well un- 
derstood—that every one might understand the relation in 
which the soul stands to God, the source from whom life comes 
and where it holds. ‘* Now, the nature of man is not indifferent. 
It is not partly good and partly evil; it must then be essen- 
tially evil or essentially good. Say that it is essentially evil— 
the nature of man—not merely his words, or his actions, or 
his thoughts evil, but his nature; suppose that this is so, and 
what is the result and consequence? .. . “It follows, then, 
that the nature of man cannot be in itself essentially evil.” . . 
‘that human nature is of itself and in itself essentially good,”’ 
p- 34. ‘* And what are we? ‘The answer is, we are “‘ fallen,” 
this is the answer of all Christians. ‘ We are fallen.” “ But 
how far fallen—to what degree? The answer with reference 
to degree is, “so far fallen as yet to be men.” Not so far as to 
cease to be men; but so far as, being still men, we could fall: 
fallen, but not so fallen as to be devils, all evil in nature, or to 
be beasts, altogether indifferent to good. Man's nature is a 
fallen nature; ‘‘ as far gone as he can be” from original right- 
eousness, but not farther: a nature sti/l human. Not a fiendish 
nature or a bestial one. p. 34.* The voice of the Christian 
Church is clear and distinct on this point. The confessions set 
forth the fact clearly and hold the necessity that this fallen 
nature must be lifted up, and brought upon a plane whereon 
the great work of redeeming the soul may have place. ‘This 
great fact now is practically denied in the Sunday-school scheme, 


—— 

* These quotations are made from “ The Elements of Christian Science,” A Trea- 
tise upon Moral Philosopsy and Practice, by William Adams, S. T. P., a work 
which has no sympathy with our modern, selfish philosophy, but which cuts it up 
by the roots, a book worthy of being carefully studied by every lover of sound mo- 
rality and religion. 
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for by this scheme this fallen nature of ours is taken hold of 
and attempts are made to lift it up and place it into union with 
the source from whence it came and then fell away, independent 
of means, heretofore regarded as essential. That this is simply 
a fact, may be gathered from a great portion of our Sunday- 
school literature, books in which instances are detailed as hav- 
ing had place in the Sunday-school where little souls were taken 
up and beautifully carried along until they gloriously passed 
over into heaven, and in the whole beautiful picture, there is 
not one word said of grace given by God whereby to lift 
the fallen soul on to a plane where such glorious results are to 
be wrought out. Weare afraid that the system stands in that 
low humanitarian scheme, common in our day, which sees no 
necessity for the Church, nor for her ordinances for the pur- 
- poses of redemption. 

The scheme from God for the restoration of our fallen nature. 

By the disobedience and fall of our first parents sin came 
upon the race,—the fall reached this nature in such a way “ that 
we are all conceived and born in sin” Sin nowcommenced to 
do its fearful work, and in its march spread desolation and death. 
But God left not fallen man to himself, but with the transgres- 
sion came also the promise of redemption. But who can con- 
ceive of the vast, far-reaching effect of sin? We are told “ that 
the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together un- 
til now,”—that by the interposition of God’s power, the curse 
is to be taken away and “ the restitution of all things ” is to be 
brought about. But this was not by the agency of fallen man. 
It is not to be by the education of our nature to the highest 
possible standard, as our modern scientists vainly dream, but 
by the power of God, in the great work of Redemption. The 
‘seed’ of the woman alone could bruise the head of the ser- 
pent. ‘he recovery of the race stood first in promise. The 
promise was repeated and anew declared to the patriarchs, 
and the earnest child, bound for eternity, could in confidence 
look to this promise, assured of its trath and faithfulness. 
Like the Israelite of old, with the infused poison from the fiery 
serpents, by looking to the brazen serpent on the pole was 
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healed, so the soul, conscious of its fallen state, under a deep 
sense of its misery, could look to this promise and die in hope 
of pardon and forgiveness. Its efficacy lay in the substance 
contained in the promise—a looking forward to the “seed”’ to 
come, in whom the promise found meaning and fulfilment. It 
had reference to the redemption of this fallen nature, the re- 
storation of it, as alienated and estranged. This recovery did 
not proceed on the ground of mere declaration, nor a given 
order from heaven, but the plan or scheme in the mind of God 
revealed itself and became fully organized in the race, as fallen, 
on which plane or sphere the great work was to be effected. 
The race was lying under the curse,—was sinful, and as such 
was alienated. The purpose of God was to bring this estranged, 
fallen nature, again into proper relations to Him. It was to 
be lifted out-of this state, not by a decree or order from hea- 
ven, but by an act, in the race, which was to organize itself, 
so that by its unfolding, humanity might be reached and taken 
up by it, and thus salvation made possible for it. This act 
commences in the calling of Abraham, the father of the faith- 
ful, and making a covenant with him and his seed forever. 
Here we have the gathering together of a family—a body of 
people, descendants of the Father of the Faithful, to whom 
promises were made and once and again repeated. There is 
here already, a clear distinction between this selected family 
and the world outside, and to this selected people, truly, were 
promises made, and to their children. Here the family, “and 
to your children,” stood in peculiar relations to God. In the 
onward course of history, these promises came to fulfilment. 
The “seed ” which was to bruise the head of the serpent, had 
appeared. Prophecy received fulfilment. The shadow gave 
place to the substance or reality. The Lord Jesus Christ be- 
came Incarnate,—the Word was made flesh. A new life entered 
the race—a power or force from heaven—the new creation—to 
lift this fallen life from its depths, and to bring it into living 
relations with God, through this Incarnate Redeemer. It is 
clear now how this fact, passed into act, and commenced or- 
ganizing. It rested in the grand fact of the Incarnation,—it 
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organized around the glorious Person of Christ, shedding light 
from thence, towards which the Jew was enabled, in faith, to 
look, and it comprehended forces and powers for reaching 
the ends proposed. In this fact was life. As such, it began 
to unfold itself, not so much in the form of doctrine or decree, 
as life for a world fallen and lying ‘in sin. It has only one 
centre around which it ever turns, which for us is the Lord of 
Life, who is with His people always. This grand fact of life, 
accordingly, perpetuates itself in the Church, the Mystical 
Body of Christ, with unbroken succession to the end of time. 
No power can overthrow it. ‘* The gates of hell shall never 
prevail against her.’’ Is this now a fact, general, extending 
over the vast domain of fallen humanity, or is it only for those 
that in some way are made sharers in this life ? In other words 
does the whole world, fallen as it is, share in this glorious fact, 
so that universal redemption may be predicated of the race; or, 
is the theory of universal redemption tenable? It needs but a 
partial acquaintance with Scripture to apprehend the fallacy of 
the proposition, affirming universal salvation. It is true, as 
the Scriptures unequivocally assert, that in the Lord Jesus 
Christ the redemption made is universal, that is to say, that 
His life for redeeming, extends as far as the curse, that it is as 
broad as the fall, and has capacity—merit, to save the race 
from its misery; it is on the other hand equally true, that not 
all of the race will be saved. In the twentieth question of the 
Heidelberg Catechism it is asked, “ Are all men, then, as they 
perished in Adam, saved by Christ? No, only those who are 
ingrafted into Him, and receive all His benefits by a true faith.” 
The provision made by the Lord Jesus Christ is universal, and 
the atonement is not a partial nor a limited one, but only those 
who are ingrafted into Him become sharers in His life, and it 
becomes limited by human will. ‘‘ He that beleveth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved, he that believeth not shall be damned.” 
Assuming now this fact, that an application of the merits of 
the Lord Jesus Christ must be made to the soul, fallen and 
estranged from God, we find already in the days of the Apos- 
tles a distinction, holding clearly between “ the believing ” and 
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‘**the worldly.” This aforesaid fact now clearly reveals itself 
in “the community of the faithful,” in the Mystical Body of 
Christ, having in its bosom divinely commissioned mediators, 
opening the door of entrance to the obedient and submissive, 
and closing it to those unbelieving and refractory. In this 
process of separation, winnowing out, is contained a fearful 
prophecy of what is to come at the last day. In the Epistles 
of the Apostles, we have the same fact clearly stated. They 
recognize this life, as organized, as comprehended in “ the com- 
munity of the faithful,” and clearly affirm a broad separation 
between it and the world. St. Paul commences his Epistle to the 
Romans, thus, ‘‘ To all that be in Rome, beloved of God, called 
to be saints.’’ To the Corinthians, “To them that are sancti- 
fied in Jesu$ Christ, called to be saints,” &c. To the Ephe- 
sians, ‘‘ To the saints which are at Ephesus, and to the faithful 
that are in Christ Jesus.” And so uniformly in all the Epis- 
tles. This fact is frequently overlooked in our day of spiritual 
accommodation. The plain teaching is, that in the arrangement 
of Infinite wisdom, God provided a scheme—provided a “‘ Home” 
into which the soul of the fallen child of Adam could enter, in 
which are powers to heal it from the curse and to fit and pre- 
pare it for the glories of the heavenly world. But it is clear 
that this peculiar relation must be entered,—a relation in 
which life only is to be found,—a relation differing heaven-wide 
from that of the child of the world. We are aware that this 
will be considered hard by the liberal-minded and eagerly ac- 
commodating, but we are sure that it is the scheme coming 
from heaven which challenges confidence and trust, on pain of 
eternal damnation. 

In the bosom of this community—or this order thus organ- 
ized, the powers of the heavenly world are at hand and we have 
here a plane, or rather the plane to which the fallen soul is to 
be lifted, so that it may be recovered from sin. Here a field 
opens up, on the threshold of which, we meet with great diver- 
sity of sentiment—different theories but all looking to the 
same result. And here, precisely, we have the force of what 
has been already advanced in reference to our nature as fallen. 
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But how often is not this nature taken hold of by instruc- 
tion and guidance without having been lifted on to this plane, 
and gloriously carried along, until all at once, it is landed 
on the shores of bliss. In the face of Sunday-school litera- 
ture of that order, and often Sunday-school speeches, and 
the open position of the Sunday-school system, generally, ig- 
noring the powers of this organized fact in Christ Jesus, we 
are led to ask seriously, of what necessity such a scheme, and 
is there such a plane to which this fallen nature may be lifted, 
of which then and there it may be be affirmed as by the 
Apostle “saints,” and “faithful in Christ Jesus,” &e. This 
is not the scheme of the Sunday-school system, and this fact 
is making itself felt, more and more every day. It stands on 
different grounds, and this plane would be regarded, in a 
Sunday-school Convention as squinting towards priestcraft and 
us one binding tender consciences. We ask for proof in 
reference to the position assumed by the Sunday-school gener- 
ally, as being true, and cannot believe, that our fallen nature 
is restored, as we are often told in its literature, in the way and 
manner frequently set forth, but assert, in opposition that there 
is vast difference holding between the soul in living relation 
with this scheme, or ingrafted into Him,—the Mystical Body of 
Christ, and the soul that is in nature, fallen, in other words, a 
vast difference between being in the Church of Christ, His 
Mystical Body and out of it and so beyond it. And who will say 
that this fact is not ignored in the vast majority of Sunday- 
schools in the country and no practical account made of it? 
And where this is the case, does not the Sunday-school as now 
organized, sustain somewhat of a foreign relation to the Church 
of Christ, and is not the work carried on, generally, outside of 
her bosom, and does it not amount in numberless cases, only to 
beating the air? It is no wonder that the scheme is beginning 
to reveal its weakness and disappointing the sanguine expecta- 
tions of its earnest and warm friends. 

The question now arises, if the Redemption made by the Lord 
Jesus Christ is of this universal order, and is beyond the individual, 
or objective to him, how shall it become subjective, so that the 
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individual is made a partaker of its advantages? Will we say by 
penitence, by loving God, as much of the Sunday-school litera- 
ture puts it, and in that way fitting the fallen soul for the bless- 
ed fellowship offered by the Lord Jesus Christ? That would 
seem to imply this, that you prepare for it on the plane of 
nature, and on the ground of this preparation the individual 
becomes a sharer in its blessings, an attempt to make ourselves 
meritorious before God. Has not God prepared a plane—a 
sphere on which and in the bosom of which, we become penitent 
and believing, and are not these forms, which the Christian life 
ever takes: or, is thetheory true, so alarmingly prevalent in our 
day, that this Mystical Body of Christ is only a place for safe 
keeping, after the soul has passed through penitence and come 
out believifig, and that out of this bosom, beyond her pale, and 
so out of this divine order, the great work looking to salvation 
has all been done? No, God lifts into this order. He places 
the soul, now in its fallen condition, into the warm bosom of 
this divinely organized fact, and on this plane, in this sphere, 
“called to be saints,” “its calling and election isto be made 
sure.” In this relation, there is force in the words of the 
Apostle, when he speaks to “the faithful in Christ Jesus,” as 
well as in the first Answer in the Heidelberg Catechism, where 
it is said. . . * that in life and in death, in soul and in body I 
am not my own, but belong unto my faithful Saviour Jesus 
Christ.”” It has meaning in the mouth of one standing in this 
relation and from hence affirming it. No one can lift himself 
into this relation. No matter how much one may mimic and 
imitate, nor through what state of feeling and experiences the 
soul may pass. In this helpless and hopeless state of nature 
we remain, ‘‘ unless we are regenerated by the Spirit of God.” 
This is effected by sacramental acts, and by them, the soul is 
lifted up and out of its fallen state and planted into this sphere 
—placed on this plane, for its proper unfolding in grace and 
holiness ‘and securing “its calling and election.” Precisely 
here is one of the difficulties of our day. Rationalistic skepti- 
cism at once steps in and begins to doubt and to wonder, “ How 
can these things be,” and then, what of those not thus lifted up ? 
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To all this it may be replied, that it is not for us to say what 
God may or may not do. It is enough that the fact lies thus 
in the Scriptures,—that it was thus apprehended by “ the com- 
munity of the faithful,” and has ever been practiced thus in the 
Church of Jesus Christ. It is a fact, painfully to be admitted, 
that our skeptical age practically denies this order or scheme, 
—the reigning spirit repudiates it, and the stream in which the 
Sunday-school system stands partakes to a great extent of this 
spirit, and in the literature and speeches, generally, made at 
Sunday-school Conventions such an idea or plan is out of place 
and without much ceremony would be considered ritualistic 
and squinting towards Rome. It is amusing, and yet painfully 
humiliating to see how everywhere, even in our Church, this 
‘harp of a thousand strings,” is taken up and played on, and 
how ready, all for effect, common cause is made with this spirit 
so alien to this ancient, churchly one. In this system, now 
common, it is somewhat difficult to obtain an intelligent idea 
as to the method by which this fallen nature is lifted up. It 
is similar to the advice, and, as it is often called, instruction 
which is given to penitents at an anxious bench, when the ex- 
citement is at the highest pitch, “ Struggle on, struggle on,”’ 
amounting to an attempt to lift one-self up, by laying hold on 
himself for that purpose. It would be well for the interest in- 
volved, to look the case deliberately and steadily in the face, 
in order to understand it. 

The recovery of our fallen nature, starts in the bosom of the 
Christian Family. We have shown before, that our fallen na- 
ture is lifted from a state of nature, in which all naturally are, 
to a state of grace, by Sacramental Acts. These acts have 
meaning and force in the bosom of this divinely ordered Insti- 
tution. Accordingly in the Apostolic age, as detailed in the 
New Testament (and the same is true as we have itin the Old 
Testament under a modified form), there is gathered together 
the believing husband or wife, or both, as comprehended 
in the number of “the Faithful in Christ Jesus,”’ and to them 
it is declared that “ the promise is not only to you but also to 
your children.” The child born in the bosom of the Christian 
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Family, is notwithstanding this, “born in iniquity—conceived 
in sin,” and is as all others are in nature, and as such, ‘“‘a 
child of wrath even as others.” It is true that it has the 
blessed advantage of standing in the bosom of the Christian 
Family, but that itself cannot lift it from this state of nature. 
It needs the same ingrafting process by the Holy Ghost, as any 
other one,—the same Sacramental Act from God to lift it up, 
whereby to plant the fallen nature into that of grace. Hence 
the necessity for the interposition of Almighty God. By 
Christian Baptism—water and the Spirit, it is dedicated to God 
— introduced into the covenant,—planted into Grace—lifted on 
to the plane on which the Christian fights the good fight of 
faith. The child is now a baptized member of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, and stands in the bosom of this divine order— 
the Christian Family, where it has the advantage of Christian 
example, Christian instruction, blessed advantages, if properly 
employed, to draw out this implanted life, and assist in its 
spiritual growth and in making its calling and election sure. 
The trouble is, that the reigning spirit of Christianity in our 
day, refuses to see and acknowledge this fact, but studiously 
repudiates and disowns it. 

What is the idea of the Christian Family? What is the 
origin of the Family? What are its advantages? Who are its 
educators? What is the design of the Family? These are 
important questions, especially in our skeptical age, which is 
gradually taking out the keystone of the arch, as we may see, 
in the degradation to which marriage is subjected, by stripping 
it of all its sacredness and making it but a “ contract.’”” What 
can be more infidel ? 

The family has its existence in society. Accordingly, back 
of this, is the idea of Society, and this is ‘‘ a divine institution, 
and coeval with man, an organization for fixed and determined 
purposes, and in set and determinate forms.”. . . ‘‘ that 
society in itself is one grand school of teaching, divided into 
three, which teaches in the family, love; in the nation, justice 
and equity; in the Church, holiness.” Adams, p. 265. It will 
not be necessary to discnss the theory of society, though in our 
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day of skepticism, the old “ social contract” theory is becoming 
to be very far, at least, practically, accepted and the seeds of 
these dragon teeth sown broadcast over the land, are beginning 
to bring seed. This we see in the loose views of the family— 
the endless divorces which are granted for trivial reasons.—the 
attempts to degrade the female portion of the race, by bringing 
them into the fearful pools of sin where unscrupulous men 
revel. How different from this worldly view is the theory 
maintained and firmly held by the Church, and how much 
grander, falling in with our high origin and sublime destiny ! 
‘‘Wherever, even in the fewest numbers, the man is seen, there 
is he seen in society; he enters into society as a member of a 
family ; where there are two or three families, there is govern- 
ment in the tribe, which is the nation in little, and there is 
worship. Where there is, either from newness or from deso- 
lation by famine, pestilence, war, or emigration, only one 
family in the land, the three elements are seen coexisting in 
the one social organization, which is at once a family, a nation 
in little, and a Church, and the head at once is father, and king 
or chief magistrate, and priest. These relations are not made 
by any supposed compact, but are coeval with man, for as far 
back as we go we see them exist, and we see no evidence of con- 
tract constituting them.”’ p. 269. In the destiny awaiting 
man, he needs this institution from God, and his nature is fit- 
ted for it as the best possible form in which he may work out 
the great problem, which lies before him to be solved. Now of 
the origin of the family take the following : ‘* Wherever, as we 
have shown, man appears, there society appears, simultaneously 
as it were, and coeval with his existence. Manas made was 
one, it is true, at first, but afterwards, when the Lorp Gop said, 
‘Tt is not good that the man should be alone,’ from his flesh 
and bones was made a partner for him, and since then, man as 
born has always come into society—he has been born into it. 
And this Society made up of a pair, a man and a woman living 
together,—a husband and a wife.* This pair, with their off- 


* “ House-band ”’—the union of the house. 
. Wife from “‘ weiben” to weave or unite. 
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spring, constitute the family. Their dwelling is called the 
home.”’ p. 270. This is the view of ethics called Christian, 
and knows nothing of the heathen conception of Society and 
the family,* nor of the more modern theory, advocated by 
some, in which they claim to find, for themselves, a progenitor 
in the monkey or ourang-outang. Let those who will claim 
this origin, as a being destined for immortality, we beg to be 
excused, but claim origin from God, “having been created in 
his image.” 

Now in this view of the family, we have many relations. 
** Hence result a multitude of relations of persons—of husband 
to wife, of wife to husband, of parents to children, of children 
to parents, of brothers to sisters, of sisters to brothers. All 
these manifestly are relations between persons in society, 
and that society composed of these persons is the family.” 
** And again, owing to the nature of man, which is a nature in 
space und time, this society, the family, has a place of habitation, 
a dwelling to itself exclusive, in which only the one family 
dwells, or ought naturally to dwell, the home,—and the society 
therein is, as it were, set apart from the rest of the world by 
visible and tangible limits: defined by them to be, although 
composed of many members and many relations naturally, still 
one only: one by exclusion of others from without; one by 
union of interests and feelings and mutual aid within: one by 
authority and by love. A oneness of organization with mani- 
foldness of members and relations and affections. There is au- 
thority there, in the authority of the Father. And there also 
naturally exists the unity of love, represented in all its possible 
relations, and flowing, as it were, from one fountain, the 
mother.”’ pp. 270-271. 


* Quum pro repserunt primis animalia terris, 
Mutum ac turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter, 
Unguibus ect pugnis, dein fustibus, atque ita porro 
Pugnabant carmis, que post fabricaverat usus : 
Donec verba, quiébus voces sensusque notarent, 
Nominaque invenere : dehinc absistere bello, 
Oppida coeperunt munire, et ponere leges, 
Ne quis fur esset, neu latro, neu quis adulter. 

Hor. Sat. Lib. ¥. 3. 
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The object of the family then, is to elevate this nature of ours 
—to lift it up and bring itinto closer relation to God, the source 
of all life and blessedness, and where men are found living far 
below these blessed privileges and rights, it is because, in spite 
of them, they voluntarily sank into this debasing condition. The 
efforts now made, in the attempt to undermine the family rela- 
tions, will go far to produce such disastrous results. All the in- 
stitutions from God, whatsoever their nature or character, are 
given and ordered by Him, for our benefit, to elevate and finally 
redeem us. In reference now to the institution of the Family, 
‘The foundation, then, of the family, and its Law, I seek in the 
nature of man and of society, and in the express law of God. 
These are they that make and constitute the law of marriage 
and the law of the family; and human legislation is good so far 
as it expresses and reflects these.” p. 272. As an institution 
from God, the family is so ordered that its members shall reach 
the end proposed if diligent and faithful to its well defined und 
established laws. Hence then, duties and responsibilities, be- 
long to parent and child. In the minds of many persons, who 
have imbibed the practical principles of our modern selfish phi- 
losophy, each one acts for himself and cares for himself. There 
are so many parents now, who live and act as if there were no 
duties nor responsibilities—as if there were but this life and no 
hereafter.‘ . . . ” there are thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of parents in our land who act upon these views, and dis- 
charge themselves, as far as they can, from all duties of educa- 
tion, of religious training, of moral influence and superintend- 
ence, and, at the bottom, hold the mere physical view that the 
home is not sacred, but is the mere dwelling-place of a pair of 
animals having reasoning powers, whose united relation is mere- 
ly to minister to one another’s comfort, and who have positive- 
ly no moral duty, no religious, no educational one to fulfil to 
their offspring—nothing but a mere physical one: that of giving 
them food and clothing until they are able to give it to them- 
selves. 

“T say, too, that of so-called religious men, there are multi- 
tudes who take precisely the same views, who, upon any and 
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every pretext, are ready to devolve upon others the duties they 
themselves should perform towards their children.’’ Adams, p. 
301. How literally true in our day where parents roll over this 
whole responsibility on the Sunday-school teacher. 

Then again the ever-willingness to devolve on others duties 
which none but the guardians in a family can perform. Take 
the following: “ Man isa threefold being: ‘ spiritual,’ ‘rational,’ 
‘corporeal, or animal.’” ‘If you act in the house, towards 
children as a mere animal, then shall the reward you obtain be 
nothing butthis. I do not conceive that nestlings, when grown 
to maturity, make any difference between their parents and 
other full-grown birds—that dogs or horses, or other avimals 
have any feeling towards the parents for a longer time than 
they are attached to them by physical wants and physical in- 
stinct. There is no gratitude, no love, no reverence, no re- 
spect, after the time of growth is past. Full growth and matu- 
rity of age puts the parent upon precisely the same ground as 
all other animals of the kind.” ‘ But man is a spiritual being 
as well. His marriage is not a bare animal union, but one 
moral and spiritual in the highest degree. His home is spiritual 
and moral too, and parents have spiritual and moral duties to 
do. If they do them not, but evade them, neglect them, free 
themselves from all obligation of them, so that really only the 
mere physical duty of supplying food and clothing is done, 
then the animal result is the consequence—thanklessness, 
disobedience , neglect, want of respect, and want of affection 
upon the part of children. I excuse them not for this; chil- 
dren of such temper and conduct sin before God, and are guilty 
because of it; but this I do say; the sin of the father is the 
cause, bringing most certainly, as effect, the sin of the children. 
p- 302. Besides these there are other duties—duties intellec- 
tual and duties moral. Among these is “ maintenance,” as 
Blackstone says, ‘“‘a principle of natural law,’’ “ an obligation 
laid on them, not only by nature herself, but by their own pro- 
per act in bringing them into the world.” Here is a clear 
right, primal in order, a right arising from the body, because 
of its helplessness and inability of self-support. Then too as 

26 
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the same author remarks, p. 304, “ And here we shall remark, 
that there is a very great difference, morally, between the ways 
in which these things are done; of themselves they are merely 
animal, and may be done merely as such,—still they are done. 
And the same duties may be done in a spirit of love, affection, 
tenderness of feeling, sympathy; this last ensures love and 
gratitude;—the first, ingratitude and thanklessness.” But the 
child in the family is to be prepared for the duties of life and 
for the fruition of the life to come. It is unnatural to leave it 
to its own instincts, as the animal leaves its offspring,—the 
child is to come under the genial influence of the home,—pa- 
rental authority and Christian education. But in man on 
the contrary, the instinct is very small, and the understanding 
or mental faculty, very great. And hence do we see the time 
during which men are placed under the direct influence and 
guidance of th@r parents, to be very long indeed, and to bear 
a large proportion of the whole life, compared with the same 
period in other annals. Man’s growth to maturity is exceed- 
ingly slow, the period of subordination and parental control ex- 
ceedingly long. That which other animals learn by instinct, 
with only brief hints from the experience of the parents, man 
learns slowly and gradually by the process of mental growth 
and mental development, through experience, imitation, instruc- 
tion, example, emulation, sympathy.’’ ‘‘ There is, then, mani- 
festly a duty bounden upon the parents, an express obligation 
so to educate and train the mental powers of children, that 
they shall be enabled, after separation from their parents, to 
support themselves honestly and reputably.”’ p. 305. And so 
the duty is binding on the parents and extends over the whole 
domain pertaining to the child, maintenance, mental cultiva- 
tion. religious or spiritual cultivation, and where there is fail- 
ure in any of these there is dereliction in duty, and the family 
fails to accomplish the end of its institution. 

While the child has a right to these claims, the duty goes 
even beyond these and extends to the spiritual. ‘In few, 
because, though some appreciate the value of giving education 
to their children, and almost all feel the necessity of supplying 
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bodily maintenance, yet very few seem to know that there is a 
spiritual faculty in man, that that faculty needs education, and 
that the parent is the teacher of that faculty appointed by 
God, with peculiar privileges, peculiar powers and abilities, 
unto that purpose adapted, which he can exercise, and no one 
else.” p. 310. In the family are at hand all the forces for a 
correct and solid foundation for life, for the child ; in its bosom 
the educating and training of the moral and spiritual powers of 
the child are to have place. Adams now lays down two propo- 
sitions, Ist. That “children have, from the earliest years, 
moral faculties which require education.” 2d. “That physi- 
cal maintenance, and physical training, and mental education, 
are not that spiritual education, but entirely distinct from it, 
so that one may be mentally educated to the very highest of 
cultivation, and have no spiritual education at all.” “This 
moral education, then, the child has the faculf} for, because he 
has amoral nature that requires and needs, yea yearns for it, 
and searches after it. And the man is not perfect as a man 
without it; going forth into life without it, he goes forth halt 
and maimed, and imperfect, as he would if he went forth with a 
limb of his body incapable, or a sense destroyed, or a mental 
faculty decayed. The child from earliest years has a moral na- 
ture capable of a peculiar moral education, which is distinct 
from mental education, and the needs and nature of man’s life 
and of society demand that training to the future man from 
his parents.” pp. 311, 312. The author enters then on the in- 
teresting discussion, “ what shall be the spiritual or moral edu- 
cation the child has a right from the parents to claim?” ‘* We 
look upon the child taken by its parents to the house of God, 
and there, by the principles of sympathy, imitation and habit, 
acting as others do, and feeling as others feel, to be thereby 
learning principles without knowing it, which years after he 
may apply consciously with full knowledge of their value. . . . 
and yet by the action so enforced upon them, they plant in 
them that principle in their nature, so that it really exists,”’ 
&e. “This, then, I say, that parents im their houses, in al 
their actions, are teachers, uncenscieusly often to themselves, 
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unconsciously, at the same time, to their children. The family 
is a school in which, of the father that is holy and good and 
true, of the mother that is affectionate and loving, there is not 
an act, not a word, not a perceptible emotion that does not 
teach ; not a command toa child to act in this way or that, 
even although that child does not understand the principle of the 
action, that is not a teaching of that principle. . . . And this 
is a work that nature gives to one class of workmen, the train- 
ing in religion and morality of the child by the father and by 
the mother in the home ; and it is capable of being done until 
the age of maturity ; and is done by none else as it is by them.” 
‘** Pious fathers and pious mothers, look to this! There is an 
influence, a power, an authority you have by your position, 
over your children. You can give it or delegate it to none. 
No amount of talents, or learning, or educational ability, or 
personal holiness can give to another who is not their parent 
the power that you have by your position as parent. Although 
your lips may stammer and your knowledge be small, still from 
you to them (this is the rule by nature), a word shall be asa 
kindling flame, as an awakening trumpet, as the voice of doom, 
as the infallible oracles of God. A gesture shall teach, a 
glance of the eye be remembered for a life-time, an action 
bidden implants a principle. For the parent in his home, teach- 
ing and acting upon God’s laws, has authority which none else 
has, and which he ean transfer to none else. Andin the heart 
of the child there is a power, the spiritual reason, whose food 
this teaching is, and which is adapted to receive it.” ‘ And 
upon this ground, the ground of the spiritual reason and its 
peculiar powers, we warn parents, whoever may be the teacher 
of their children in other things, themselves to take a share in 
the religious and moral education of their own children at 
home ; for they by their position, by the nature of divine truth, 
and the faculty that receives it, can do what none else can do, 
and teach as none else can teach.” pp. 154, 155. 

In this divine order, with conditions like these presented by 
the author, it eannot be difficult to see the results practically 
reached, and who cannot see the relation in which the child 
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stands to the Church and to Christ? Where such a state of 
things exist, where the family is properly apprehended, where 
the solemn responsibilities and duties are fully met, there is, in 
truth, no room for such an institution as our modern Sunday- 
school, the ground is all taken up and covered and cultivated 
far better than can possibly be done by this modern institution. 
Neither did the Sunday-school originate to supplant the family. 
Its origin had no reference to this point, and yet we find 
that present facts do not correspond with this normal state 
of society and of the family. Of late years, the solid foun- 
dation of society and of the Christian family has been gradu- 
ally undermined. The sacred order of matrimony has been 
secularized and well nigh broken up. The idea is wide-spread, 
that marriage is only a “‘ contract,’’ essentially the conception 
which our infidel philosophy has of the rite. Divorces (and 
there can be none, save but for one cause), are counted by 
scores and hundreds. The State never can annul the marriage 
relation ; it has no power nor control over it, and in its fre- 
quent attempts to do so, it is only tampering with the key- 
stone in the arch of society, and to a great extent, has suc- 
ceeded, vandal-like, in pulling down one of its chief supports. 
The philosophy on this, subject, in the ‘dark period” of the 
middle ages, is superior to ours, for that held inviolate the 
marriage relation, And now as a consequence, ‘‘ these sour 
grapes are setting teeth on edge,” and we have the disturbed, 
disordered condition of the family. In numberless instances 
the family partakes more of ‘a heathen than Christian charac- 
ter. No sense of its holy origin and its high, solemn mission, 
no sense of responsibility, nor of duty, and instead of meeting 
and answering its end, as a “house,’’ a “ home,’’ a school for 
the preparation for life, it becomes often a hot-bed, breeding 
infamy and shame. This modern idea is infidel in its concep- 
tion, fruitful of vice and immorality, and unquestionably dan- 
gerous to our social, civil and religious liberties. Infinitely 
more formidable and by far more to be dreaded is this perni- 
cious tendency, than Rome, with all her supposed abominations 
and corruptions. On this very point Rome may justly and 
very properly retort, ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself.” 
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We have thus, at length, set forth the idea of the Christian 
family, which has power in its own bosom, to correct these 
vices coming in, and we believe that here is found the proper 
lever to lift society up, but in our day there is an ignoring of 
this, and attempts are made independently of it. It is a ques- 
tion now which needs to be solved, whether our modern Sun- 
day-school system, as now organized, is competent to grapple 
with this formidable enemy set in and often transforming itself 
into an angel of light,—whether, after all, the work must not 
be done in the “ home,” where the mental, moral and spiritual 
life is to be educated and trained. Here is an institution, 
possessing a power, a force lodged in its bosom by God Him- 
self, which lies in the scheme for man’s restoration, by which, 
when employed in the fear of God, this fallen nature is to be 
lifted up, the mental, moral and spiritual life educated, fitting 
the subject for his position in society, and preparing him for 
his duties here and for eternal blessedness in the hereafter, for 
which the soul was formed. A high end and a solemn duty ! 
This is God’s plan; it is the ordering in His economy for at- 
taining important ends. And who will deny that precisely 
here lies the lever by which our fallen life is to be lifted, and 
that the family is the place where, and ip which may be secured 
what is withheld in other relations in life. What a page in the 
history of the church, even during the “dark and dreary 
period” of the middle ages, that is, in which this divine insti- 
tution was guarded so sacredly, and from which such glorious 
results flow. The honor of invading it was reserved for our 
nineteenth century, to our selfish philosophy which makes mar- 
riage a “contract,” the family a place where several persons 
herd together until they become tired of each other, or see 
proper to annul the bargain and change their way of living. 

What now is the relation of our modern Sunday-school sys- 
tem to this scheme ? 

Let us keep distinctly this scheme, as set forth, before the 
mind, as well as this fact, that this modern idea of the Sunday- 
school was not in vogue in former years. And yet in those 
days there were Christians too, and there was the institution 
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of the Christian family also, unless it would be insisted, fool- 
hardily, that our forefathers “ worshiped they knew not what.” 
In the order of Christian doctrine, as embodied in the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, there are fifty-two lessons, one for every 
Lord’s day, and these several parts were for the membership of 
the Church, including the baptized membership. It is beyond 
controversy that the scheme of redemption, the plan for the 
restoration of our fallen nature, as set forth in the Heidelberg 
Catechism, was designed to root itself in the family life—that 
the baptized member was to be brought into contact with it by 
faithful, parental instruction, having been elevated to this plane 
in and by the covenant made with God in holy baptism. Born 
first in the bosom of the Christian family, on the ground of 
which there was a solemn covenanting with God, from thence 
to the school, and then a full ratification of these holy vows, 
and finally to the triumphant home in heaven. In this view life 
was invested with great realities and intense meaning and ear- 
nestness. And it is astrange problem to follow towards solution 
when another philosophy supplanted this Christian one, invaded 
the home, separated the relations sacramentally united, brought 
ridicule and contempt upon this ancient method, in which the 
scheme for the redemption of our fallen nature developed itself, 
and the child thrust out and argued into the uncovenanted 
mercies of God, and then felt itself constrained to use all inge- 
nuity and skill, whereby to contrive a plan or scheme to take 
its place. This we have in the scheme or system styled new 
measures, new, in opposition to the one hoary with years. It 
repudiates grace in baptism, ignores this plane to which the 
child is lifted, but takes it up as it finds it in nature, and con- 
verts it. The two schemes are not the same. One stands, we 
conceive, in the plane of nature, the other far above it, in 
grace. And now, does not the Sunday-school system stand 
to a great extent, in this new theory? What else can you 
infer from the oft-repeated expressions occurring in the Sun- 
day-school speeches at conventions of the many conversions 
taking place in the Sunday-school, and not one word of an in- 
grafting into Jesus Christ on the ground of which all that may 
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have place. So the programme for Sunday-school Conven- 
tions, ‘the best method for the conversion of Sunday-school 
children,” or “the best methods of teaching children to reach 
their conversion.” This old educational plan or scheme is 
never touched upon, and if it would be brought up and advo- 
cated in detail, in any of the Sunday-school conventions, it 
would be branded as a relic of by-gone days, covered still with 
rags and tinsel from popery. Any one can see that between 
the schemes there is no parallel. From the position in which 
the system is, we affirm that the Sunday-school stands in a re- 
lation external to the Church, in whose bosom the Christian 
family has its home. In the days of Robert Raikes it was not 
the design nor the intention of occupying the field the Sunday- 
school has since taken in modern days. Its commencement 
had reference more particularly to the ignorant of neglected 
districts, and had for its object their education. It did not 
contemplate to take the baptized lambs in a congregation, who 
were under the care of the Christian family and of faithful 
pastors, and to do the work which was specially allotted to 
them. Neither is the assembling of these lambs with the mem- 
bers of the congregation, on a Sabbath afternoon, to study the 
catechism, to learn the doctrines of religion, of the same char- 
acter or order as our modern Sunday-school. That was all 
legitimate, and the work of instruction differed widely from 
this modern system. The fact is they are not parallel. That 
stood in the broad order of the Church, this does not. 
Standing in this relation, it takes and usurps the functions 
belonging to the home, the family, by attempting the work of 
Christian education, which belongs peculiarly to the family. 
But it will be replied, that the family fails in its mission, and 
better this, than allow children to grow up without moral and 
Christian training, to which it may be answered that this is so, 
precisely because this old order is practically disregarded, and 
now another scheme has been quietly allowed to take its place. 
If our position, previously advanced, be correct, then the 
family is the sphere and form in which the work is to be done, 
and no Sunday-school system can take its place. And no 
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teaching nor instruction can be of the order and force as that 
which you find in the family. The work is carried on by per- 
sons, irrespective of the family, and whatever may be its faith- 
fulness and solemn earnestness, it can never take the place of 
the father or mother in the Christian family. As it is now, 
who does not know that it has virtually usurped the place of 
the family, and that more stress is laid upon it, in this form, 
than upon the family? No; the old scheme carried forward 
during the week by the pious father or mother amounted to 
far more and produced results far greater than any under the 
working of this new system, though the agents may be pointed 
at and sneeringly spoken of as “unconverted, petrified fos- 
sils.’’ But we let the magnificent, silent monuments which that 
order of life has reared in the schools, colleges, seminaries and 
churches speak for itself and refute the slander. 

Standing in this relation the system makes little account of 
the order in which we find the Christian family, and hence lit- 
tle of the plans as held and taught by it. In reading the 
speeches made at Sunday-school conventions, with here and 
there a small vasis, you do not meet with a single syllable re- 
commending and enforcing this old, ancient scheme. The bur- 
den is the conversion of children, with the evident confused 
idea of what conversion really is. It often shows a wretched 
theology, mixing together terms and so facts which asound 
theology will ever keep separate. An instance we have in the 
terms regeneration and conversion. Regardless of this, the 
work is all carried on irrespective of this wonderful world 
found in the bosom of the family. Speak of the church of 
Jesus Christ, the Mystical Body of the Lord, and ears are al- 
ready set. Say that a child born in nature is, by baptism, by 
water and the Spirit born into this Mystical order, and you begin 
to offend pious ears. Affirm that this divinely implanted life 
is nursed and nurtured in the bosom of the Christian family, 
and not in the Sunday-school, and that here, by the guiding 
Spirit of God, in the hands of the parent, this implanted life is 
drawn out, and that it gradually grows to its proper growth 
for the recognition of this relation into which by baptism it was 
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brought, and so to full membership in the church, where the 
soul is fully moulded, fashioned, trained for the responsible 
duties of life and prepared for heaven, and you tread on ground 
suspected, and by our modern philosophy persistently repu- 
diated. The system makes no practical account of this di- 
vinely instituted plan, and consequently occupies a relation to 
it, to a great extent external, and without a question we have 
here one of the reasons why Sunday-schools prove inadequate 
to the work they undertake, and why the burden of the Sun- 
day-school speeches often is the want of success in housing the 
great mass of the young and rising generation. Our modern 
philosophy which requires everything to be so thin as to be 
perfectly transparent, which will acknowledge no grace in the 
divinely instituted mysteries, which looks upon the Church as a 
figment and the sacraments as unmeaning ceremonies, is dis- 
posed to work outside of this order and attempt the regenera- 
tion of this fallen nature on a plane purely natural. It is an 
attempt to work outside of the established order and effect that 
which is forever married to the heavenly, and as a consequence 
proves its own insufficiency and weakness. This becomes stil 
clearer from the fact that the system is indefinite in its aims 
and its efforts. In our divided Protestantism, where the spirit 
of individualism is ever at hand, and where each person is his 
own king and lord, in matters of faith, the platform on which 
the system stands must be exceedingly broad. As a conse- 
quence, societies have been formed with a basis so broad and 
liberal as to be able to accommodate the various shades and 
phases of religicus belief, obtaining in the different denomina- 
tions entering them. Here we have “a meeting together on a 
platform and shaking hands with each other.” In order to see 
and feel the indefiniteness of the systems thus represented, let 
any one take up the Question Books published, as for instance 
those by the American Sunday-school Union, to study the word 
of God, and they will find them indefinite and unsatisfactory. 
The truth is, they must be made general, they must not insist 
on doctrines which are peculiar, but must be toned down so as 
not to give offence. Only think of a question book constructed 
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in the interest of Calvinism, or Arminianism. But if either of 
these views is necessary to a proper understanding of the word 
of God and of the plan of redemption, why should they not b® 
taught the child and inserted in these books? If the word of 
God distinctly teaches that grace is conferred in holy baptism 
and that the subject is thus, by the Spirit of God, born “ into 
the kingdom,” why should not the fact be unequivocally 
taught? But now, any one acquainted with the facts in the 
case, knows that this would be utterly impossible, that no ques- 
tion book could be constructed teaching these doctrines. Then, 
too, if you look into the Sunday-school literature which now 
floods the land, your conviction becomes strengthened. In 
many instances it is the merest trash, there is stuff palmed 
off on the unwary which is unworthy the name and absolutely 
dangerous to be put into the hands of children. Take for in- 
stance the stories of good little children, a few years old, who, 
in skilful hands become heroes in the sphere of religion, whose 
experience and life would compare well with the old veterans 
who passed through trial and persecutions and obtained the 
martyr’s crown, and in them you find not one word as to the 
manner by which they came to the plane on which these heroic 
deeds only were possible, but everything is in the spliere of 
nature where these great deeds are done. How simply absurd 
and pernicious, and how utterly indefinite the whole case be- 
comes. This indefiniteness has made itself felt, and as a con- 
sequence nearly all the denominations have established societies 
of their own, have procured question books to suit their own 
individual wants, and by which it is expected to do the work in 
a definite and precise form. The same is true also of the lite- 
rature. Vast preparations have been made by which to fur- 
nish Sunday-school literature suitable to the wants of individual 
denominations, and this work is still going on and will go on, 
no doubt, until every one has his own apparatus to carry for- 
ward its own individual, peculiar idea of religion and duty to 
the young. Whether it is right or wrong we stop not to decide, 
itis simply a matter of fact, and what the result will be 
we know not: one thing is clearly demonstrated by it, that 
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the system now in vogue is proving itself insufficient and indefi- 
nite, and a want is created for something definite upon 
which reliance may be placed for accomplishing what hitherto 
proved unfruitful. The feeling is becoming more general that 
the work must be kept within the pale of the Christian church, 
—that the work must be definite—that there must be uo toning 
down, yea, there are signs of returning to the old landmarks, 
of coming back to the old, tried system of educational religion, 
as it held in the bosom of the Christian family and then in- 
structed for full membership in the church. May the Lord 
speed the time. 

What is now the proper relation of the Sunday-school to the 
church ? 

We do not wish to be understood as having any hostility to 
the Sunday-school, nor to suppose that the organization has 
not a proper place. But it never can take the place of the 
family ; it is unequal for that task and never can do its work. 
It is out of its order and province. What we need in our day 
of skepticism, is to have society and the young indoctrinated 
with true, genuine Christian truth, and especially to have the 
institution of the family restored to its proper place and let it do 
its work. It is a lamentable fact that the vast majority of the 
young grow up without any or at least little religious training. 
It is all material, and the danger is that this modern “no re- 
ligion ” will become general, and that instead of the great Chris- 
tian nation we are represented to be (though intensely false) 
we shall soon be a nation of rationalistic skeptics. 

In order to bring about this millenial day the sentiment of 
the people must change, the Christian Church must have her 
proper position and place. Her divinely ordained means must 
be recognized and acknowledged as channels through which 
grace comes ; the Christian family must be restored to its pro- 
per place in the bosom of the church; our infidel idea of mar 
riage flung to the winds, and the old scheme fully instituted 
accepted and lived out. The first step in this moral regenera- 
tion must be the restoration of the Christian family to its pro- 
per place. There must be the apprehension of the powers 
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of the world to come, that the regeneration of society is accom- 
plished by these powers carried in the bosom of the church, and 
that our modern efforts to raise society are hopeless and vain. 
The poisonous leaven so widely diffused in society that educa- 
tion is the great lever by which to raise fallen nature, that no 
divine power is needed in the way of grace lifting to the plane 
where the work is carried on, this leaven must be counteracted 
and a better one imparted. Let the Christian family once more 
take its place; let it be a home in which the Spirit of God 
dwells, under whose guidance the child, born into its warm bo- 
. som, is spiritually born again by water and the Spirit ; let the 
quiet, silent, but powerful, influence of this home-life, guided 
by the Spirit, do its work ; let it be, as of old, the sacred sphere 
for doing this great work, and it will be difficult to see what ne- 
cessity there exists for such an organization as our modern 
Sunday-school system. Indeed the field is all taken up; every 
part of it is tilled, and what is more the work is better done 
than any other order or scheme can do it.’’. . . . How does 
a little child receive the kingdom of Heaven? On the answer 
to it depends that other question, How shall you be saved your- 
self? .... In the Great Awakening he* mentions as a thing 
quite out of the course not only of nature, but of grace, the 
story of a little girl four years old, who passed in successive 
stages through all the phases and symptoms of a religious expe- 
rience, as those symptoms were laid down by the doctors of that 
day ; from carelessness to seriousness, from seriousness to gloom, 
from gloom to despair, and then (after a sufficient interval) 
from despair to joy and peace in believing; and the good man 
tells the story with the evident conviction that that was the re- 
gular and only correct way for a little child to enter the king- 
dom of heaven, but that it was not much to be expected that 
many of them would come by that course. 

Alongside of this story let me put another of a different sort, 
but illustrating the same point. One of the most eminent and 
beloved of the pastors of New York city was telling me, in a 
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little confidential circle of brethren, the beautiful story of his 
Christian experience; how with the earliest dawn of reflection 
he became conscious of a deep, tender love for God his 
Father and Christ his Saviour; how this feeling grew with his 
childish growth and strengthened with his strength ; how in 
later years there were variation» and fluctuations of feeling, and 
crises of religious experience, which had made him suspect that 
at such or such a time he was converted, and first began to be 
a Christian; but how, as his knowledge and experience had 
grown, he had settled clearly in the conviction that if ever he 
had known the grace of God, he had known it from the time of 
those earliest recollections. A few days after this I met the 
venerable father of my friend on Broadway, and told him that 
his son had been telling me the story of his religious life. 
** Oh no, he hasn’t,” said the good old maz ; ‘‘ he can’t remem- 
ber that story. Only his mother and myself can tell it. It 
goes back to his cradle!*’ Who will undertake to say at what 
point such a life may not be begun by the inworking of the 
Holy Spirit ? * 

We are aware that great zeal has been displayed in carrying 
forward the work of the Sunday-school, but now, if the same 
effort were made, the same zeal displayed to raise up and to 
restore the family to its legitimate place in the bosom of the 
church who, but one incredulous, would not say that the result 
would be greater and nobler? Here is the lever by which the 
lifting of this fallen nature is to be effected, as an institution 
divine, and it is sad to see how far it has been surrendered and 
attempts made to substitute something else in its stead. To 
say anything now against this reigning spirit, to undertake to 
restore this old educational theory of religion, to put the 
family where long before it had place, is, in our day, like 
rowing against wind and tide, and would be sure to draw 
down upon you the suspicion of the “ converted’’ and consider 
you an old, unconverted fossil of some long by-gone age. As 
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* Addvess by Rev. L. W. Bacon, at Sunday-school Convention held in Baltimore 
Dec., 1870. 
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matters now stand, with the licentious spirit so fearfully preva- 
lent in the world, the work is rapidly accumulating, and there 
is no wonder that the friends of children, the friends of the 
Sunday-school, are urgent in the appeals which they make to 
the Christian public to take hold of the work and assist in res- 
cuing society from dissipation and vice. And it is to be feared 
with each advancing tide, that the work will become more 
alarming, the means of arresting it feebler, and that, possibly, 
general anarchy and ruin may follow. What a fertile field 
lies open here where a rich harvest may be reaped by those 
“princes of Sunday-school superintendents” hailing from 
Washington City, commencing with our Congressmen and State 
Legislators, generally fit subjects, and gathering them into the 
fold. 

But now apart from this, where there is a call for the Sun- 
day-school for gathering together the spiritually unhoused 
children in order to save them for society, the proper place for 
this work is to bring it under the full control and power of the 
church. We are aware, too, that this idea is steadily pushed 
into the background, these subjects must be first converted. In 
our modern system, no church is needed to do this great moral, 
spiritual work, and in conformity to this, schools are often or- 
ganized and carried on independently of church or congrega- 
tion, at times by superintendents ‘and teachers who are non- 
professors of religion. The great thing is to organize schools 
into which to gather the children of a neighborhood, in which 
you have no positive religious training, where there is a general 
ignorance of the first principles of religion, and these schools 
often become the occasion for immense gatherings, are often 
the means of keeping church members (where there are any to 
take part) from the ordinary, stated means of grace, and very 
often become positively pernicious and the source of vast mis- 
chief to communities. Far better would the children be at 
home in the “ home,” the family, and in this divine school be 
taught the Catechism and the simple truths of the Christian 
religion, sure seed for a rich, future harvest. 

We state again, that we have no hostility to the Sunday- 
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school system, as such, but believe that its proper place is where 
it is under the control of the Church, and then only as an aux- 
iliary, and in no possible way can it ever or may it take the place 
of the Family and attempt to do its work. Where the Sunday- 
school is called in then, it should stand in this warm bosom, 
and there should be a distinct teaching of the doctrine of the 
Bible as held and taught by the proper Church Confession. In 
our sadly divided and distracted Protestantism, the only safety 
is, to be true to the Confession borne along by the denomina- 
tion. It is no doubt clear that not any one, to the exclusion 
of all others contains the truth. Let every confession then 
work out its assigned problem—let that which is worthy of be- 
ing saved be carefully gathered up and preserved and let the 
rest go overboard and thus, grasping the truth, carefully 
saved, may there then not be a looking forward to the time 
when these various denominational forms now prevailing will 
be resolved into thin air and carried away, and the glorious 
one Church of the future loom up to fill the world. In order 
to this we want no mid-way instruction, no toning down of 
Christian doctrine, but the pointed personal truth of the Word 
of God, as it is understood, not by the outside world, such as 
non-professing teachers, but as understood by the Confession 
under whose shadow the school may stand. But even with all 
this advantage, it must be felt that it is but a poor substitute 
for the Christian family. In the condition into which society 
has been brought, it may possibly be the best that can be had, 
under the circumstances. One thing is certain, and it would be 
well to look the fact steadily in the face, in order to reach the 
end proposed by the Sunday-school, the youthful mind, before 
the subject is conscious, must be fed and so forward be 
filled with positive, direct truth. The heart must be indoc- 
trinated—the seed must be sown and it matters little whether 
the mind or heart can grasp the force or meaning of the truth 
taught, so that it be there, the rest will come by and by. But 
in our day, with the theory of religion, now generally prevail- 
ing,—a theory which relies on conversion (much abused word), 
there is in reality no plane upon which the natural heart is to be 
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be lifted for the work. It lays hold upon the natural heart, 
manipulates it by appliances equally natural, and at last com- 
plains of the want of success and wonders why so few conver- 
sions take place among the children in the Sabbath-school. In 
our day, as all know, a large proportion of the young in com- 
munities, are out of full membership in the Church, though 
many are baptized, and are awaiting, what they call conversion, 
And it is not so far in the past, when in communities, under 
the old educational system of religion, non-professors were 
the exception, and nearly all stood in full membership with the 
Church. We are aware that these communities were looked 
upon as unconverted, and the intensely converted, yearning for 
true, genuine converted souls, sent missionaries to these benight- 
ed people to convert them. Their monuments, however, in their 
splendid Churches,—their faithful attendance on the means of 
grace,—their schools and seminaries, their morals in general 
refute the stale slander. 

No. Let the child, born into the family, be covenanted with 
God. If in the hand of a Sunday-school teacher let it be told 
of this blessed, sacred advantage. Let it be early taught the 
sacred relation in which it stands—let it know of its covenant, 
that it may be confidently asked, ‘‘ What is thy only comfort 
in life and in death?” Let it be taught that there is a differ- 
ence between the covenanted and uncovenanted one, and on 
this sphere or plane it can be indoctrinated—be taught to value 
highly its baptismal vows—that they have, for it great siguifi- 
cance, looking forward to full membership in the Mystica] 
Body of Christ, the true home in which the soul finds peace, 
with the certain and blessed assurance of finding everlasting 
rest in the Church triumphant in heaven. 


27 
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Art. VI—THE LESSONS OF THE CHURCH YEAR NOT A 
PERVERSION OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


By rue Rev. E. V. Gersarr, D. D. 


To the Ancient Lessons of the Church Year the objection 
has been made that the Gospel and Epistle must, in some cases, 
be taken in a sense which modifies or changes the evident mean- 
ing of the inspired Author. The import of the selected passage 
viewed from the stand-point of the writer and in its relation to 
the entire scope of the particular book to which it belongs, is 
one, whilst the sense of the passage as the lesson for a given 
Sunday, when viewed in the light of the Church Year and in 
its relation to the Lessons of the preceding and succeeding 
Sundays, is another. We get thus two meanings. The one is 
conveyed by the inspired writer; the other is put into the pas- 
sage by the Church. This, it is thought, involves a perversion 
of Holy Scripture; or if not a perversion, at least an un- 
warrantable degree of freedom, and an abuse of Scripture. 

This objection like some others, has been urged in a plausi- 
ble form; and, among the influential writers of the present age, 
by the celebrated Reformed Theologian, Dr. Ebrard; who, 
however, nevertheless concedes the wisdom and propriety of 
the Pericopes as an order and basis of the preaching of the 
Gospel. 

Were the Scriptures identical and commensurate with the 
Gospel, or were the Scriptures the only true and legitimate 
form of presenting and proclaiming the Gospel, the objection 
would be relevant and valid. But when we bear in mind that 
the books of the New Testament, though written by inspired 
men and thus the true standard of the Christian Faith and the 
authoritative source of Christian knowledge, are nevertheless 
merely the original, and therefore not the exclusive, but only 
one complex form in which the mysteries of the Faith are set 
forth and taught, the force of the objection must disappear. 
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The books of the New Testament, when viewed as now col- 
lected and arranged, or when taken in their chronological order, 
are not and do not claim to be a logically connected whole. 
Every author writes for a special purpose which is more or less 
general as the circumstances may require, but it is not abso- 
lutely general. He does not contemplate, immediately, all the 
needs of the Church, practical and theoretical, in every stage 
of her history throughout all the ages to come; and then write 
with a direct reference to those general and comprehensive 
needs. Every one writes too for his special purpose indepen- 
dently of all the rest, being moved by the same Spirit, who 
divideth to every man severally as He will. Yet moved by the 
manifestations of the Spirit, he presents his own view of Christ 
and His salvation; and this view is freely shaped by his pecu- 
liar psychological habit and personal character, and conditioned 
besides by the particular circumstances of the Church to which 
he is addressing himself. The human, modified by concrete 
inward and outward relations, is in its measure a positive 
factor of the written production, as really as the divine. 

No writer, however, presents his own view of the whole Chris- 
tian revelation. He teaches a part of the Gospel, or some 
elements of it; or he exhibits the Gospel under some one given 
aspect or from one particular point of observation. There is indeed 
order and continuity of thought in every book, or nearly so: 
and in some, close logical reasoning and profound argument, 
as in the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. But no author 
aims at setting forth the Gospel in its entire rounded fullness, 
Nor does he present a system of the objective truth. A  sys- 
tematic view of the Gospel of Christ, as a whole, is not to be 
found in any one book, nor in all the books taken together of 
any one author. 

This negative view of the Scriptures calls for no argument. 
That the New Testament contains no systematic presentation of 
the Gospel, or that the outward form in which the truth is 
taught in these inspired books is not as such a complete picture 
of the living Gospel, is now generally conceded by theologians, 
as well by those who do not as by those who do emphasize 
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the broad difference between the objective Gospel and the New 
Testament record. This fact does not, however, as some might 
imagine, invalidate or weaken the fundamental truth that 
Holy Scripture is the touchstone of Christian teaching and 
the unchangeable norm of a theological system. On the con- 
trary, it serves rather to sustain and confirm this truth. 

If we consider the Scriptures only from the stand-point of a 
scientific system, every single book assumes the character of a 
fragment, and the New Testament becomes a confused collection 
of fragments. But if we consider the Scriptures in their inter- 
naland organic relation to the objective Gospel; and every book 
in its connection with the life and character of its author, and 
with the time, place and circumstances for which it was written, 
no book is a fragment, nor are the canonical Scriptures an in- 
complete production; but the written word assumes a totally 
different character. It appears as a real unity, a living plant; 
and the entire New Testament, no matter what may be the ex- 
ternal arrangement of its parts, confronts our faith as the 
blooming Paradise of God, where the infinite fullness, the order, 
harmony and beauty of the new creation reign supreme. 

The author standing in the bosom of the new life, and 
writing under manifestation of the Spirit for a specific purpose 
produces a concrete work. The production is, so to speak, an 
individuality, that stands for itself amid the group; and is 
rooted not in a system of religious doctrines, but in the objec- 
tive mystery of grace. The relation which it bears to the others 
is not outward, nor logical, nor abstract; but, what is more 
profound and real, it is inward, and dynamic, and concrete. 
Growing forth from the whole life of the Gospel, it carries and 
embodies this general life in itself; but it does this under a 
particular and definite outward form. As the true, eternal and 
infinite God was manifested in Jesus of Nazareth, who, although 
He was the second Adam and the Head of the new race, was 
also a real individual man, so does the infinite fullness of super- 
natural revelation as consummated in the resurrection and glori- 
fication of Jesus Christ, underlie, pervade and pulsate in every 
inspired book ; yet the character of every book is truly human, 
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as much so as if it were not inspired by the supernatural pow- 
er of the Gospel, but were human only. This human character 
it derives from the individual life of the author, from the moral, 
social and historical attitude of the times, and from the specific 
circumstances of the Church to which the book is adapted. The 
production is thus in the proper sense real and historical. It 
is adapted specifically to its own age ; and, when considered under 
this aspect it is adapted in the same sense to no other age in 
the subsequent history of the Church. 

Hence the several books differ widely from one another; and 
they differ so peculiarly that it is difficult if not impossible to class- 
ify them satisfactorily according to any scientific principle of 
division. The Gospel of St. John is unique ; so is the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and The Book of Revelation. A classification 
can at most be only approximate. 

But this singular difference is organic, not mechanical. One 
book differs from another as the oak from the fir, and the fir 
from the box. These are so many specific actualizations of one 
and the same general life of the vegetable kingdom. In like 
manner are these independent books related to the infinite life 
of the Gospel. Their unity and harmony stand not in the do- 
main of thought, but in the domain of existence; not in an ab- 
stract system, but in a living constitution. Conditioned 
objectively by the real presence in the spirit of a new order of 
existence, and mediated subjectively by the communion and 
apprehension of faith, they are each one a single divine-human 
product; a product of inspiration and of individual apprehen- 
sion, of inwrought supernatural power and of truly natural 
forces and relations ; a product therefore that possesses, in one 
respect, a permanent, and in another, only a transient value 
and importance. Looking at the books of the New Testament 
under this two-fold aspect, that is, in their internal relation to 
the new creation in Christ and in their human character,—we 
may see what is and what is not a perversion of the Gospel ; 
also, what is and what is not a perversion of Holy Scripture. 

Fidelity to the Gospel is not identical with fidelity to the 
Scriptures. Internally and organically connected, and never 
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to be sundered, these forms of fidelity are nevertheless to be 
clearly distinguished. Fidelity to the Gospel and fidelity to 
the Scriptures, cannot contradict each other when both are 
genuine. The one includes the other. The minister who is 
faithful to the teachings of the written word in the broad, free 
spirit of the Gospel is so far forth faithful to the Gospel itself. 
But there is a false as well as a true fidelity to the Scriptures; 
a fidelity that perverts the Gospel and violates the free spirit 
that reigns in the books of the New Testament. There is a 
certain kind of narrow, literalistic fidelity which is no better 
than Pharisaic bondage to the letter. Such fidelity, so far from 
being true to the life of the Gospel, in reality contradicts its 
nature and authority. 

To illustrate the difference between the Gospel or the objec- 
tive revelation, and the Scriptures, and the manner in which a 
supposed fidelity to the Scriptures may contradict the living 
truth of the Gospel, we will adduce several examples. 

The decalogue enjoins the observance of the seventh day, 
and there is no record in the Old or New Testament of any 
formal abrogation of the commandment; and the Apostles for 
a number of years at least, observed the Jewish Sabbath as well 
as the festivals and fasts enjoined by the Mosaic law. But the 
Church has surrendered the Sabbatic rest as part of a superseded 
dispensation, and in its stead has substituted, as being de- 
manded by the spirit of the Christian dispensation, the festival 
of the resurrection, celebrated on the first day of the week. 

Our Lord was circumcised as well as baptized. He became 
ason of the law, according to Jewish custom, at the age 
of twelve years; observed the Passover and other Jewish 
festivals during His life and ministry, not nominally only 
and outwardly, but in the true spirit of the Mosaic economy, 
for He fulfilled “all righteousness.” The Apostles, following 
the example of our Lord, did the same thing, not only before 
His crucifixion, but afterwards also. After the Christian 
Church was fully constituted by the coming of the Holy Ghost. 
they continued for many years to observe strictly these Jew- 
ish festivals, the Apostle Paul, the bold antagonist of the Juda- 
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izing tendency, and the firm advocate of Christian liberty, 
himself not excepted. (Acts xviii. 21.) Yet the universal 
Christian consciousness, Greek, Roman and Protestant, of 
what the Gospel itself is and requires of true believers, has 
superseded the zealous practice of inspired Apostles and the 
force of the Lord’s own example; and this, too, in virtue of 
the new, broad, contra-judaizing life and spirit of the Gospel 
as taught in the writings of these Apostles themselves. 

Our Lord, before He celebrated the feast of the Passover 
for the last time, washed the feet of His disciples and wiped 
them with the towel wherewith He had girded Himself. Then, 
when He was set down, He said unto them, “If I, your Lord 
and Master, have washed your feet, ye ought also to wash one 
another's feet. For I have given you an example, that ye 
should do as I have done to you.” (John xiii. 1-17.) Yet in 
the Christian judgment of the Church, and agreeably to her 
practice, the Gospel does not demand outward conformity to 
His example, nor a literal fulfillment of His command. 

The first council of Apostles, elders, and the whole Church, 
held at Jerusalem, decreed, after much disputing, that no 
greater burden be laid upon believing Gentiles than these ne- 
cessary things; that they abstain, 1st. From meats offered to 
idols. 2d. From blood. 3d. From things strangled ; and 4th. 
From fornication. Yet some of these prohibitive decrees have 
for ages been obsolete. Indeed only the fourth grows so ne- 
cessarily out of the nature of Christianity that it is of per- 
manent and universal obligation. The third, for example, 
declares it to be a necessary thing that believers abstain from 
things strangled. In the course of time, however, though es- 
tablished by the Apostolic Council under the guidance and di- 
rection of the Holy Ghost, this decree was superseded by the 
free spirit of the Gospel, and is now regarded as having no di- 
rect binding force on the conscience.* No minister of the Re- 


* The Roman theory respecting the fixed and unchangeable character of dogmas, 
and the continuous authority of ecclesiastical decisions, is contradicted by her own 
practice relatively to the obsolete decrees of the Apostolic Council, than which no 
council possesses stronger claims to Christian confidence; forthe Encyclical Letter 
states explicitly, It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us to lay upon you no 
greater burden than these necessary things. Acts xv. 28. 
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formed Church would take this Apostolical decree as the basis 
of a sermon, and enforce the prohibitive requirement upon the 
consciences of his people, maintaining that it is a sin to eat the 
flesh of a snared rabbit. 

Other instances illustrating the same general principle might 
be adduced. Indeed the outward, verbal form of the record 
would throughout serve the purpose of illustrating it. But 
these are sufficient. These facts show that, in spite of all ab- 
stract theories to the contrary, the intuitive sense of the living 
mind of the Church perceives the generic difference between 
the nature and spirit of the Gospel, and the letter or outward 
form of the written word. They show that in the actual his- 
tory of the Church, fidelity and devotion to the Gospel are not 
the same as fidelity to the letter of Scripture, nor the same 
even as mechanical conformity to Apostolic practice and Apos- 
tolic decrees. They show that a slavish subjection to the ex- 
ternal word of Holy Scripture, and subjection to the particu- 
lar form of Apostolic practice and teaching that confronts us 
in the books of the New Testament, may involve a perversion 
of the Gospel ; as this is an order of life in the world that ge- 
nerates and legitimizes forms of practice and teaching o.her 
than those which prevailed in the Apostolic age. The facts 
cited, moreover, illustrate the wide difference between the Gos- 
pel and the Scriptures, between the life of the Gospel and the 
letter of the Scriptures, without in the least degree contradict- 
ing the impregnable truth, that Jesus Christ and His salvation 
are the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever; and that 
Christianity being a real divine revelation is in itself true and 
whole, and therefore not susceptible of additions or improve- 
ments by the will and reason of men, nor by any supposed sub- 
sequent illumination or inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

This prevailing sense of difference between the Gospel and 
the particular form of the sacred record, manifests itself in the 
universal practice of the pulpit,—the practice which is com- 
monly called accommodation. Ministers do not as a rule en- 
force that particular aspect of meaning which they find in the 
written word. It isnot fit. The life of the Church has devel- 
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oped itself into a different character—the times have changed. 
Hence her wants as is seen and felt, are in many respects not 
the same as those which prevailed when the Apostles lived and 
wrote. The Scriptures cannot in consequence be used me- 
chanically. The truths which they teach must be adapted to 
the present attitude of the Church. This principle every intel- 
ligent preacher of the Gospel perceives and acknowledges. He 
endeavors to adapt scriptural teaching to existing wants. 
Hence he instinctively searches for a meaning in the Scriptures 
which is not formally expressed ; but which he believes under- 
lies it or is involved in it. Many preachers even transcend 
these limits. They put a meaning of their own into the Scrip- 
tures which will serve their purpose ; but which is not in the 
passage, nor justified by the context. 

Is this practice of accommodation a perversion of the sacred 
Scriptures? We must answer in two ways. 

We must answer in the affirmative. The practice perverts 
the Scriptures, and perverts the Gospel whenever it is arbitrary ; 
whenever it is governed by the individual will, taste or fancy 
of the minister ; or whenever, ignoring the supernatural mys- 
tery and order of grace, the accommodation proceeds from a 
point of observation that is foreign to the objective idea and 
spirit of the Gospel. 

But.we must answer also in the negative. The practice of 
accommodation does not involve a perversion of the Scriptures 
when, recognizing the living reality and the unchangeable na- 
ture of the Gospel, it is determiued and properly governed by 
the Christian faith. Standing in the same objective faith in 
which the Apostles stood, the minister uses the written word of 
God in the light of the Spirit by whose inspiration it was 
indited, and for the same general purpose. But instead of 
being slavishly bound by the letter, he lays hold of the gene- 
ral truth which the letter teaches, and proclaims the truth in a 
way which the present posture, relations and circumstances of 
the Church require. Such a modification and adaptation of 
the written word is Scriptural. It accords both with the na- 
ture of the Gospel, and with the interior reigning spirit of the 
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Scriptures; the spirit which prompted the particular form in 
which they were written. 

It is on this general evangelical principle that the order of 
the Church year proceeds. The Church uses the lessons not 
according to the letter only, which always kills ; not simply ac- 
cording to the particular sense which a passage bears in its re- 
lation to the context, and the special purpose of the inspired 
writer; but according to the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus. Recognizing the objective general truth that obtained 
expression through Apostles in the peculiar language of the 
New Testament, the Church year appropriates suitable portions 
of the Scriptural text from the stand-point of this general truth, 
which is the same for the faith of the Church in every period 
of her history. In thus appropriating the Scriptural text to 
the purpose of teaching the Gospel, the original particular 
meaning gives place to a modified sense,—a sense which is 
developed from the passage taken in its relation to the entire 
order of grace, and adapted to the prevailing state of the 
Church and the world. 

Such accommodation of the Scriptures to present needs, the 
Gospel itself necessitates and legitimizes. So far then from per- 
verting them, the lessons of the Church year, when apprehended 
and enforced from the stand-point and in the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, guard the Scriptures against perversion, and conserve the 
faith which they teach. ‘The lessons guide, aid and sustain the 
minister in proclaiming firmly the whole truth of revelation, in 
oppusition to all the false demands of the age. 
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Art. VIL—THE STUDY OF METHOD IN MODERN CHURCH 
HISTORY. 


Cuurcn historians generally agree in recognizing three 
Ages in the history of the Christian Church, the Ancient, the Me- 
dizeval, and the Modern. Each of these ages has its own pecu- 
liar characteristics. The age of Primitive Christianity, reaching 
from the founding of the Church to the time of Gregory the 
Great, or, according to some historians, of Charlemagne, is the 
age of Christianity in the Graeco-Roman Empire. It includes 
the subordinate periods of the Apostolic, the Persecuted, and 
the Established Church. To this age belong the founding of the 
Church on the day of Pentecost, the period of inspiration under 
the Apostles, the forming of the ecumenical creeds, the pro- 
duction of the primitive liturgies, the settlement of great fun- 
damental doctrines, in all of which the universal Church, 
Roman, Greek, and Protestant, claims a common patrimony. 
“The first age presents the immediate union of objectivity and 
subjectivity ; that is, the two great moral principles, on which 
the individual human life, as well as all history, turns, the aw- 
thority of the general and the freedom of the individual, appear 
tolerably balanced, but still only in their first stage, without 
any clear definition of their relative limits.’’* 

The Medizeval Age is the age of Romano-Germanic Catholi- 
eism, during which the Church occupies a new field and has 
under its tutelage new peoples. It has to do now not with an- 
cient, classic, civilization, but with European barbarism. These 
new barbaric peoples, as they come upon the stage of history, 
as though summoned by an invisible power, were to be Chris- 
tianized, and this gave rise to the great mission work of the 
Middle Age, under such leaders as Columbanus, Boniface, Ans- 
gar and others. It was the age of new empires, the Franko- 


* Schaff’s Hist, Apostolic Church. 
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Roman, the German,—the age of the Crusades and Scholasti- 
cism, the age of convulsions and struggles, out of which came 
the Modern Age, with its new civilization, its established na- 
tionalities and its Protestant Church. 

In the Medizval Age “ the principle of objectivity prevails. 
In the Catholic Church of the Middle Ages Christianity ap- 
pears chiefly as law, as a pedagogical institution, a power 
from without, controlling the whole life of nations and indivi- 
duals. Hence this may be termed the age of Christian legalism, 
of Church authority. Personal freedom is here, to a great ex- 
tent, lost in slavish subjection to fixed, traditional rules and 
forms. The individual subject is of account, only as the organ 
and medium of the general spirit of the Church. All secular 
powers, the state, science, art, are under the guidance of the 
hierarchy, and must everywhere serve its ends.’’* 

These first two ages of the Church have passed away, and we 
may study them now as something complete. 

But when we come to study the modern age of the Church, 
ushered in by the Reformation, we meet a special difficulty. 
The age has opened and advanced through three centuries, but 
it has not yet closed. We have not yet reached an epoch 
which shall mark the transition to a newage. Such an epoch, 
according to the views of some of the deepest and most earnest 
thinkers of the age, is impending, it is already giving signs of 
its approach, as *‘ coming events cast their shadows before.” 
But it is not yet here. Until it shall have come, one of the 
conditions for a satisfactory comprehension of its meaning is 
wanting. It is often difficult to lay hold of the law or princi- 
ple that controls the development of a period that lies in the 
past ; for while in one view it is closed, yet in another view it 
forms a link in a larger age, and this again forms an integral 
part in the whole of history, looking to its ultimate end. No 
portion of history can be properly studied without an idea of 
that which constitutes its unity, and embraces its final conclu- 
sion. But in reference to the modern age of Christianity, or 


* Schaff’s Hist. Apostolic Church. 
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the Church, this difficulty is increased, as we have now seen, 
by the fact that the particular portion of history in which we 
stand is as yet in process of development, and therefore un- 
closed. 

Just here it is that the genius of the master historian is 
called into exercise, by which he is enabled to divine the future 
from the data of the present. There is a profound sense in 
which the future is always contained potentially in the present, 
and in which the end rules the beginning. Induction and 
speculation are both required here, as they are in all study of 
history or science,—speculation in order to lay hold intuitive- 
ly of the ruling principles that lie back of the facts and phe- 
nomena, and induction, in order to aid in judging of the princi- 
ples by the facts. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century formed an epoch 
in the history of the Church which included in itself a certain 
end toward which, as a beginning, it looked forward, It did 
indeed stand related to the past as well as to the future, and 
in this relation to the past it is more generally studied. We 
Protestants, at least, are accustomed to view it as the ripened 
fruit of the better life of the Middle Ages. It was on the one 
hand a protest against the errors and abuses that had crept into 
the Church during the preceding centuries, and on the other 
hand a rising to the solution of the problems that had been 
struggling in the mighty movements of the Medieval Age. It 
was the assertion of the rights of the subject over against over- 
whelming objective authority, the assertion of a consciousness 
of more immediate communion of the individual believer with 
Christ, the attainment of higher certitude and freedom, the re- 
vival of letters, the overthrow of scholasticism, and the begin- 
ning of new scientific methods. In short, it was the beginning 
of new historical forces that have asserted their power and pre- 
dominance in the last three centuries. All this it is not diffi- 
cult tq read. 

But when we come to ask the question, to what conclusion 
does all this tend? we are brought face to face with the pro- 
blem of method in interpreting Modern Church History. We 
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do not mean to assert, of course, that no progress can be made 
in studying this period of history without a clear knowledge of 
its conclusion. That would be to say we cannot study the his- 
tory of the present at all without supernatural prophetic know- 
ledge. But it will be found that all the methods proposed by 
Church historians for the study of the Modern Period, that 
make any pretension to a scientific character, do involve some 
theory as to the future. How indeed can it be otherwise if we 
regard history as an organic process? How can we give any 
rational explanation of one stage of progress if we do not take 
in the one into which it is to merge in the future? This will 
appear from a notice of some of the divisions of modern Church 
history, in which the methods of the different authors are re- 
vealed. In our notice of these our object is not to propose any 
theory of our own, but rather to indicate what the study 
of method here involves. This we regard as important, for 
while, in one view, method may be regarded as only a help to 
the scientific study of history, in another view it will be found 
to be of central and vital significance. 

I. Let us take first the method or theory that is based upon 
the relation of the objective and subjective factors of our Chris- 
tian life. According to this we have in the first age of 
Christianity the ¢mmedrate union of objectivity and subjectiviy, in 
which the authority of the general and the freedom of the 
individual appear tolerably balanced, but still only in their first 
stage, without any clear definition of their relative limits. 
Undoubtediy there are two such sides of Christianity, the objec- 
tive and the subjective, as there are of our life in its original 
natural constitution. ‘ The generale haracteristic of the human 
mind in Antichristian, and particularly in Hellenic antiquity, 
may be described as its comparatively unreflecting belief in its 
own harmony and of its oneness with nature. The sense of an 
opposition, as existing either among its different functions and 
interests or between the mind and nature and as needing 
reconciliation, is as yet relatively undeveloped.”’* 


* Ueberweg’s Hist. Philosophy. 
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The life of the child develops at first without a consciousness 
of the objective law and the relation to it of its own will, until 
the consciousness is awakened by parental authority, and passes 
into the stage of willing and free reconciliation. If we recog- 
nize this as a law in the development of history, and of human 
life universally, it is reaso.able that Christian history, and 
Christian life in the new creation should conform to it also. 

According to this law of development, then, we are to inter- 
pret the Middle Age as the period during which the Church 
began to become conscious of the distinction between the two 
factors of its life, and during which the objective factor, as 
authority and law, Church and sacraments, became predomi- 
nant. This certainly does give us a key to unlock the mystery 
of Medizval history and to explain its facts, 

According to this Hegelian theory of dialectic antithesis, the 
Reformation came as a reaction on the part of the subjective 
factor, the assertion of individual freedom, the exaltation of 
personal faith,—a reaction which reached out, indeed, into all 
departments of life, originating new methods in science and phil- 
osophy, and giving a new turn to the whole current of history. 

There can be no question that subjectivity and individuality 
do come to an assertion in the Reformation as they had not 
done in any previous age of the Church. This appears in the 
proclamation both of the material and the formal principle of 
Protestantism. The doctrine of justification by faith which 
Luther preached stood, indeed, in antithesis with the doctrine 
of justification by works, but it carried in it the assertion of 
conscious direct communion with God, such as had been lost 
sight of in the experience of preceding times. It was a strug- 
gle for more immediate and direct certitude as to man's ac- 
ceptance with God, a certitude, which did not stop with 
the dictum of the Church, but through this recognized in 
more immediate power the presence of God in the soul. In re- 
gard to the rule of faith also the disposition was, not to rest in 
the uncertainty of a floating tradition, but to go to the inspired 
Scriptures. These were now brought forward as a common 
depository for all Christians, and all were to use these Scrip- 
tures for edification. 
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The movement in religion was accompanied by a correspond- 
ing movement in the sphere of thought. With the revival of 
letters philosophy entered upon a new career. It also sought 
for some ground of certitude that would render it free from 
mere external authority. In the age of Scholasticism philoso- 
phy had been only a tool for theology, it had no recognized in- 
dependent rights. Now the mind, as though freed from a sort 
of nightmare, sets vigorously to work in the line of independent 
investigation. Bacon leads the way in one line, Descartes in 
another. Both seek to find the ground of our knowledge. 
Modern philosophy as it moves onward, reveals many faults 
and weaknesses, but it reveals also amazing strength. But 
whether strong or weak it reveals the presence of the same 
tendency to subjectivity and individualism that we find in the 
sphere of religion. 

Now, if we adopt this theory, we will interpret certain move- 
ments in Modern Church history according to it. The rise of 
Puritanism, and afterwards Methodism, are results of this sub- 
jective tendency, pushed, it is true, somewhat to an extreme. 
The revolutions in England, France, and America will :eveal 
the same tendency, a desire for freedom and independence. 
It does not alter the case that in some instances, as the 
French Revolution, much infidelity and wickedness were mingled 
in the movement. The tendency reveals itself, but it is good or 
bad according as it is under the power of a good or evil spirit. 

Adopting this theory, we are prepared to find the weakness, 
as well as the strength, of Protestant tendencies. As in the 
Middle Ages the other factor was predominant, and as a conse- 
quence the development was one-sided, so now, in the ascen- 
dency of the subjective factor, we may expect excesses and 
extremes, a want of regard for authority, a want of faith in the 
objective constitution and power of Christianity, and asa result 
the excrescences of fanaticism and sectarianism. The facts con- 
firm this view. Beginning with the Anabaptist, we have a regu- 
lar line of fanaticism, reaching down through pietism, in its 
various grades, and breaking out in the revivals, as was the 
case in this country in the time of Whitefield, and in the terri- 
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ble excesses in Kentucky and Tennessee, about the close of the 
eighteenth century. Breaking loose from the external uniiy 
and authority of the Papacy, the spirit of independence runs 
out into the leanest sort of sectarianism. Division after divi- 
sion takes place, secession after secession, until we reach what 
used to be called the “tip end of orthodoxy,” in some little 
sect of two or three congregations, yet filled with self-import- 
ance in inverse ratio to its smallness of size. Here we see 
the weakness of Protestantism ; but however ridiculous some of 
the wild pranks of this subjective tendency appear, they are 
really not worse in this respect than some of the attitudes of 
the Papacy during the Middle Ages. 

We see also what is to be the corrective for this one-sided 
tendency of Protestantism. The course of Christian history 
must tend towards a synthesis, in which these two factors will 
come into harmonious union. Meanwhile we can interpret 
spasmodic movements of Churches, as the Puseyite movement 
in England, which sought to find a remedy for the evil by at- 
tempting to go back to the position of primitive Christianity, 
and also of individuals, who impatient and despairing of help, 
cut the Gordian knot by lapsing into the arms of Romanism. 
We can see the meaning of the better tendencies in Romanism 
and Protestantism looking to a positive advance, in which old 
things shall pass away and all things become new. 

II. Passing from this general theory of the relation of the 
objective and subjective factors in the ,constitution of Chris- 
tianity, if we desire to enter more directly upon the study of 
the history of Protestantism, we may employ the same princi- 
ple of a dialectic process as applied to the two principles of 
Protestantism, the Materia! and the Formal, as they are called. 
In tracing the operation of these two principles, we are to re- 
gard them, not as a dualism, but as holding in the one common 
principle of Christianity. They must have such an inward unity, 
else they would end only in antagonism and confusion. 

During the Reformation these two principles were held in 
equipoise, although even then already there were manifesta- 
tions of a disposition to separate them. The work of antago- 

28 
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nizing Romanism so absorbed the interest of the Reformers 
that they were constantly compelled, now to hold up faith over 
against works as the condition of man’s justification, now to 
appeal to the Sacred Scriptures as the only rule of faith over 
against uncertain, floating tradition. 

But no sooner had Protestantism entered upon its indepen- 
dent career than these two principles began to stand out in 
their separate character, and in polar relation. In the first 
period after the Reformation, we have orthodox, confessional 
and scholastic Protestantism; in the second Subjective and 
Negative Protestantism ; and in the third, Positive preparation 
for a new age. 

Let us examine this division. It is substantially the same 
that Dr. Dorner employs in his history of Protestant Theology. 

In the first period the Formal principle was in the ascendant. 
It is easy to see how Protestantism would first naturally turn 
its attention to the settling of its confessions, and how the study 
and discussions of theologians would centre around these. 
Christianity came to be regarded as having its essence in sound 
doctrine. The agency of the Holy Spirit in interpreti.g the 
truth was gradually pushed into the back-ground, and the 
written word was at the same time the truth and the interpre- 
ter of the truth. 

Thus in the intellectualism of Pajonism, on the Reformed 
side, we have the theory pressed forward that the agency of the 
word is all that is needed. ‘In this, when favored by exter- 
nal circumstances, a logically moral efficacy is inherent, apart 
from the agency of the Holy Spirit. The will, according to 
Pajon, is entirely dependent upon knowledge, nothing is re- 
quired but the knowledge of the truth, and this is secured by 
the word, without any direct reference to the Holy Spirit. 
Such operations of graceas he admits he transfers to Holy 
Scripture. The Holy Ghost has abdicated His agency to the 
word.* 

So also the theory of inspiration set forth by the two Bux- 


* Dorner’s Hist. Prot. Theology. 
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torffs of Basle. If the written word is itself the revelation 
of God, instead of the record of that revelation, then the 
words and letters of the Scripture must be inspired. ‘ The 
elder Buxtorff insisted upon the authorship of the sacred 
writers, in the case of the vowel points, as the safest 
view, but the younger gave a more decidedly doctrinal turn 
to the matter, by making this necessary to the inspiration 
of Holy Scriptures, and the Form. Consens. Eecles. Helvet. 
(1676) gave symbolical authority to the view, that the He- 
brew codex, according to both its consonants and vowels 
or points, or, at all events, according to the signification of the 
points, was inspired by God,—a view which immediately found 
hearty acceptance in the Lutheran Church also,’’* 

The character of the English apologetics during the spread 
of Deism in that country reveals the same tendency. Chris- 
tianity came to be identified with the written word. The Holy 
Scriptures needed confirmation, could be established by proof 
addressed to the reason, and on the success of this proof hung 
the truthfulness of Christianity. The two lines of proof were, 
that of prophecy and that of miracles. If it could be shown 
that the prophecies contained in the Old Testament were ful- 
filled in the New, the truth of the Scriptures was established ; 
or if the miracles recorded in the New Testament, or the Old, 
could be established, then these Scriptures were the inspired 
revelation of God. The trial was brought before the bar of 
reason. In Sherlock's “ Trial of the Witnesses of the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus,” the case is brought forward after the manner of 
English courts of judicature, the judge (reason) is on the bench, 
the witnesses are summoned, examined and cross-questioned, 
the attorneys’ arguments are made and decision rendered. 
What a parody this upon the formal principle of Protestantism ! 
And what wonder that Deism should triumph when the defence 
of Christianity was made to occupy such ground ! 

In the Lutheran Church the same tendency prevailed. The 
Scriptures were regarded as the principle of theology, the as- 
surance of salvation on the part of the believer, the Testimo- 


* Dorner’s Hist. Prot. Theology. - 
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nium Spiritus S. of the Reformers was identified with assurance 
of the doctrines of the Bible, until at last this was dwindled 
down ‘‘into a recalling to memory of all those texts of the 
Bible, which prove, that our judgment concerning our adoption 
is according to truth, which judgment itself must again be based 
upon the fact that we have embraced pure doctrine.” Thus 
we have the preparation for that abstract, mechanical, super- 
naturalism, which proved so weak before the spread of ration- 
alism. 

The reaction from orthodox-confessionalism and scholasticism 
came first in the form of pietism. A negative preparation for 
pietism had taken place in the formalism which brought dearth 
and death to vital piety. The people yearned for something to 
bring back to them some warmth and vigor in their religion. 
They could not live on orthodoxy or theology. Hence when 
Spener started his meetings, first at Frankfort on the Main, 
then at Dresden, where he was joined by Franke and Anton, 
and finally when the university was founded at Halle and be- 
came the great centre, pietism spread rapidly throughout the 
land. Indeed the movement preceded Spener, and he 1ollowed 
it, interposing his advice, and seeking to keep it from danger. 

Pietism was a reaction called forth by the necessity for the 
assertion of the other Reformation principle, but it was itself 
one-sided and fanatical, and became the occasion then for the 
spread of rationalism. It was one of the antecedents of ra- 
tionalism. 

It is not our purpose to sketch the outline of rationalism 
nor trace its connection with the great philosophic systems that 
simultaneously arose, until in Schleiermacher a new beginning 
was made for theology and Church life in Germany. The age 
had passed beyond the stand-point of the old supernaturalism. 
Christianity came out now in the theological thinking as cen- 
tering in the person of Christ, and apprehended by faith. The 
Scriptures from the time of Bengel were made the subject of 
criticism, and a distinction was made between the substance of 
revelation and the form of its record in the Scriptures. The 
nineteenth century brings us the regenerated theology of Ger- 
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many, the recovery from subjective and negative Protestantism 
and the preparation for a new age. There is much confusion 
even yet in regard to the relation of these two principles. We 
have a Bibliolatry prevailing, and also fanaticism, but the age 
is moving towards an apprehension of the two in their unity. 
This at least is the theory of the course of history that sees, as 
does Dr. Dorner, such a dialectic process in the relation of these 
two principles of Protestantism. 

The remedy for the error of adopting either one or the other of 
these principles solely must be found in a principle deeper than 
both and which yet makes room freely for both. This principle is 
the person of Christ—who is Himself the substance and life of 
Christianity. Although differently explained, yet since the 
time of Schleiermacher the theology of Germany has turned on 
this as the central principle in the Christian religion. To that 
great theologian belongs the credit of having brought out the 
idea that Christianity is not a doctrine or system of doctrine ; 
not a cultus, or a discipline; but a life. This necessarily 
turned attention now to Christ, not merely as the agent of pro- 
curing man’s salvation, but as being in His own person the 
source and substance of tuat salvation. 

Resting in this principle, it is not difficult to make room for 
the two Protestant principles, and to hold them in their unity. 
Faith is the spiritual organ for receiving or appropriating the 
grace of Christ, and, therefore, it is only by faith that man can 
be justified. The mystical Christ must not be separated from 
the historical Christ. His birth, life, death, resurrection, and 
ascension are the foundation of our holy religion. Hence we 
must embrace Christ by faith in this character, and therefore 
we must have witnessed to us the facts of His life. ‘“* When 
the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from the 
Father, even the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the 
Father, He shall testify of me: and ye also shall bear witness, 
because ye have been with me from the beginning.” (John xvi. 
26). In this passage the order is stated. Christ is the sub- 
stance of the divine revelation, the Holy Spirit bears testimony 
of Him in the heart, that is, enables man to apprehend the 
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mystery by faith, and the witness of the disciples, the Holy 
Scriptures, is the form in which the revelation in Christ is re- 
corded for our knowledge. But we cannot enter more at length 
upon this point, What is Christianity, in its essential nature? 
What is the relation of the person of Christ to the Spirit and 
the word in our salvation? These questions bring out the 
problem of centering the two Protestant principles in one deeper 
principle, while they at the same time assert their full power 
still against Roman error. 

III. The position which Protestantism assumes in relation to 
the secular side of history. 

Looking at the Reformation as an epoch of freedom in 
Church and State we might form our divisions of modern 
Church history by the course of history in general. The thirty 
years’ war, the struggle in the Netherlands, the Revolution in 
England and the American and French revolutions, all these 
convulsions stand related to the religious movement of the Re- 
formation. Viewing the Church, then, in relation to the work 
it is to accomplish in directing and guiding the interests of so- 
ciety at large, we get, according to some historians, the follow.ng 
divisions : 

1. The period of supplanting ancient usages to the middle of 
the eighteenth century. 

2. The overthrow of the existing state of things till 1814. 

8. The renewal of the struggle in its most earnest form, and 
the commencement of an adjustment of affairs to the present. 

Underlying this division is the principle or truth, that Chris- 
tianity is a central force in history, and that it influences and 
controls the course of history in its universal character. Revo- 
lutions in the history of the Church go along with revolutions 
in the political and civil order of society, and often indeed with 
revolutions in nature itself; for the world is a unit, organically 
united by one life in all its parts, and what affects its central 
element, its religious life, must exert an influence also on all 
other departments. The civil wars that desolated Europe after 
the Reformation, especially the thirty years’ war, were the out- 
workings of the religious convulsion that preceded them. The 
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thirty years’ war was a struggle between Romanism and Pro- 
testantism in the civil order, and its deepest meaning is to be 
found in this fact. When Romanism could not overthrow 
Protestantism in the religious contest, it sought to crush it out 
by the sword. The result was that Protestantism maintained 
its rights and privileges, and Romanism retained its existence 
also. Neither was to be blotted out. Both sides grew weary 
of the contest, and the peace of Westphalia closed the struggle, 
with a clearer understanding of the rights of each. 

The American Revolution has its links of connection also 
with the principles of freedom advanced in the Reformation. 
We cannot conceive of the birth and successful growth of such 
a republic im any other age of the Church, at least not during 
the middle ages. The French revolution was a different affair, 
it occurred in a Roman Catholic country, it was the explosion, 
as from the crater of a volcano, of foul elements that had been 
festering in the life of the French nation. Corruption in the 
Church, the rise of an infidel philosophy, and a sort of blind 
fury, all wrought to bring on that fearful catastrophe. Yet 
underneath all this we may recognize the spirit of freedom that 
was begotten in the Reformation. France tried to follow 
America, but failed, and perhaps never will succeed until she 
becomes a Protestant nation. 

The great Napoleonic wars also stand connected with the 
struggle with rationalism in Germany. Germany had yielded 
to the subtle enemy that came in upon her like a flood. Ra- 
tionalism was poisoning all the fountains of a pure religion. A 
reaction was taking place. The true faith was asserting its 
power. But the transition seemed to need a bloody baptism, 
and it came in the Napoleonic wars. Germany was humbled, 
desolated, crushed. She arose from her humiliation in the dust 
with a firmer trust in God, and a purer faith. The third cen- 
tenary of the Reformation witnessed the union of the rival con- 
fessions, the Lutheran and Reformed, in one evangelical Church. 
No one who acknowledges the deep central significance of reli- 
gion in the life of a nation can fail to see the connection be- 
tween the debauched Christianity of Germany and the scourge 
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that came upon that nation through Napoleon. But when a 
second contest came under the Second Napoleon a few years 
ago, the result was very different. Germany had recovered 
her faith, her soldiers went to the field singing their Church 
hymns, and the result was that re-Christianized Germany 
came off victorious over degenerate France. Whether France 
will ever rise to a permanent prosperity until she throws off 
the incubus of ultramontane, Jesuitic Papalism, is a question 
which history must determine. The movements in France, 
Italy, and Spain, simultaneous with the declaration of the Vati- 
can decree of Papal infallibility, afford a subject of study for 
those who see the intimate relation between the principles of 
Christianity and popular progress in the Modern Age. The 
question of Church and State comes in here again for recon- 
sideration, and its new settlement will tell upon the course of 
history in Europe. 

But for the Church historian the principle of division we have 
now been considering, must be of a subordinate character. 
In all such division the Church must be viewed as the main 
stream, the main factor. The movements outside in state. and 
civilization can only come in for a secondary place. Yet they 
cannot be ignored, just as the secular and political movements 
of the Middle Ages must be studied in their relation to the 
progress of Christianity and the Christian Church. 

IV. A fourth principle according to which we may study 
the history of the Church in modern times, is that which turns 
on the relation between Christianity and the natural order as 
represented in philosophy and science. 

This principle falls under, or in with, the one just noticed. 
The State and social order constitute one side of our natural 
human life, philosophy and science another. Yet the principle 
here enunciated is of sufficient importance to challenge separate 
consideration. Let us endeavor to unfold it. 

During the Middle Ages philosophy and science were held 
under slavish subjection by the Church. Theology ruled phi- 
losophy, and therefore we find in that period no independent 
philosophy. Scholasticism, which dealt mainly however in 
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Logic, used philosophy as a mere instrument to rationalize, so 
far as this was possible, the dogmas of the Church. Even sci- 
ence was dwarfed by the constant espionage exercised over it. 
The Church dictated in regard to the movement of the heaven- 
ly bodies, or at least claimed to sit in judgment upon the 
teachings of science here, just as she dictated in regard to her 
own proper doctrines. 

It may be said that this is the proper relation. Christianity, 
as supernatural truth, must claim to furnish the key to the 
understanding of natural truth. Science without revelation 
gropes in the dark. Christ is the principle of all truth. How 
then can science or philosophy be true to itself if it does not 
acknowledge Christ as the light of the world? We grant all 
this. But the relation here must be free.» Science cannot be 
forced into subjection to revelation. It must have a relative 
independence, in order to come to a willing recognition of the 
guidance of revelation. 

In order now to transcend the old slavish position—pbiloso- 
phy must start out anew. We may then again find three 
periods: 

1. Theology and philosophy standing independent of each 
other. 

2. A struggle between them, rationalism and supernaturalism. 

3. Tendency towards free reconciliation and union. 

After the Reformation, we know, philosophy started on an 
independent career. The leaders in the movement were Bacon 
and Descartes, or perhaps more correctly, Locke and Descar- 
tes. In the case of each of these philosophers, the impulse was 
to reach certitude, to the fullest extent at least possible for rea- 
son. The one line of thinking tended towards materialism, the 
other towards rationalism, in England, deism became the error» 
in Germany, pantheism. But we will not anticipate. 

What we notice first is the independent starting-point of 
modern philosophy. Take, for instance, the principle of Des- 
cartes. His object is to go back of all assumptions in order 
to start with necessary truth, such as is matter of knowledge 
without any doubt. In order to reach this beginning point he 
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commences with doubting everything which he can doubt, and 
thus arrives at what no man can doubt, viz: the fact that he 
is thinking. So he gets his cogito, ergo sum. 

In like manner, Bacon (rather in regard to science than to 
' philosophy), seeks to rest knowledge on an independent basis. 
What can we know as certain, and what is the true method of 
establishing it on scientific principles ? Locke, in like manner 
made a searching investigation of the human understanding, to 
ascertain the origin of our ideas. It matters not here whether 
the Baconian system, or that of Locke, is correct. They have 
both proved to be one-sided, if not false. And in the same 
way we may question whether Descartes made any advance 
from his premise to his conclusion,—whether in asserting “I 
am thinking” he did not already assert a simple fact of con- 
sciousness, viz: “I am.’’ The point to be noticed is that 
philosophy is here preparing itself to start on an independent ca- 
reer, to build on the data of reason, and thus to ascertain what 
man can certainly know, apart from supernatural revelation. 
The human mind felt itself to be free, and attempted an inde- 
pendent flight. True the Church stood ready to pass judgment 
on its conclusions when these seemed to come in conflict with 
revelation. Cartesianism was for a time persecuted and put 
under the ban, but Protestantism had no Pope and no arm of 
civil power to crush out independent investigation, and the con- 
sequence was that philosophy went on in its free, independent 
course. In Germany especially, its career, through the investi- 
gations of Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and He- 
gel, was such as to astonish the world. The advance in philo- 
sophic thought was as marvellous as it was in the progress of 
science. If since the Reformation a new world has been opened 
up for science, in the astounding discoveries and inventions 
that have been made, philosophy as well has opened up a new 
world for pure thought. Kant’s searching Critique of the Pure 
Reason, as well as his Critique of the Practical Reason, and 
Judgment, was for metaphysics what the invention of printing 
was for the dissemination of knowledge. Kant has been for the 
modern world what Aristotle was for the ancient. All meta- 
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physicians borrow from him. He did more, perhaps, than any 
one man to demolish the empirical system of Locke and all sen- 
sationalists. And so, in’a merely scientific point of view, how 
much is philosophic science indebted to those masters in the 
world of thought, Fichte, Schelling, Hegei! The ablest philo- 
sophy of the present age is indebted to these great thinkers for 
the main substance of its system, even where they make it a 
special point to repudiate some of their errors, just as in Logic 
little, if anything, new has been added to Aristotle’s Organon. 
Such immense progress in philosophic thought would never 
have been attained under the leading-strings of Medizeval scho- 
lasticism. It has been fashionable, we know, in certain quar- 
ters to decry what is called German transcendentalism, but 
when such thinkers as Alexander Hamilton take Kant as his 
master, its value is acknowledged even in English philosophy. 
We grant that these systems of German philosophy cannot be 
received as a whole by the Christian Church, but this does not 
forbid us to acknowledge the great work their authors have 
done for the progress of philosophic thought. 

But philosophy and theology, reason and faith, cannot be 
separated. Hence we might expect, what occurred in fact, 
that though science and philosophy started in an independent 
career, yet they could not proceed without coming into contact 
with revelation and theology. This contact, and conflict, opened 
up the second stage in the history of Protestantism, if not of 
modern Christianity, in its relation to science and philosophy. 

The philosophy of Descartes was first laid hold of by the 
Reformed theology. Cartesianism became incorporated in the 
teaching of the Federal school. It had its friends and its 
enemies among theologians, and it had its good points and its 
errors. In some respects it could be used to advantage by the- 
ology, but in others it ministered to heresy. The philosophy 
of Leibnitz, through Wolff who systematized and utilized it, 
came into still closer relation with the Church. Wolffian Su- 
pernaturalism for a time gained favor, and there seemed to be 
peace between theology and logic. But the philosophy of 
Wolff was unsound, and it was felt that it was Camaging to the 
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doctrines of the Church, at least it was found wanting for the 
purpose for which it was employed. A temporary reaction 
took place, reason began to grow bold, and now assumed a hos- 
tile attitude to Christianity. The strife between Supernatural- 
ism and rationalism was inaugurated. A first stage of ration- 
alism came to its bad fruit inthe Wolfenbittel fragments, and in 
the gross vulgarity of a Bahrdt. 

We cannot go through the varying character of the strife 
during the period of rationalism. For the proper under- 
standing of this history we must see in it good as well as 
evil. Faith cannot stand independent of reason, nor can 
reason get along without faith. The first natural creation, 
and the second supernatural creation, science and revela- 
tion, must harmonize, for they are from the same God. This 
gave strength to rationalism in its contest with the abstract 
Deistic supernaturalism with which it was opposed, and the re- 
sult at last was that Christianity was forced to take higher and 
better ground for its defence. In this last, or present, phase of 
the question a far more deep and inward hai mony has been real- 
ized between science and revelation than was the case in former 
times. Germany did not repudiate the investigations of philo- 
sophy, but used them in her theology. Any one who takes the 
pains to compare a modern work on Dogmatic Theology with 
one of earlier times will see at once the presence of philosophic 
thought in the former as it is not to be seen in the latter. Even 
those who reject, in theory, the idea of using philosophy in 
systematic theology, practically contradict their own theory. 
As the Greek language furnishes the outward material or form 
for the New Testament Scriptures, so philosophy furnishes the 
forms of thought in which theology gives expression to its dog- 
mas. A theologian might as well attempt to repudiate the use 
of Logic in the construction of his theology, as to attempt to 
ignore philosophy. 

The very definition of theology, as the science of God, or of 
religion, at once indicates the union of the natural and the su- 
pernatural. The data of revelation are supernatural, but the 
science, as the form in which the revelation is set forth for 
reason, is human, natural. ; 
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As an illustration of what we are here urging, take the ques- 
tion of Biblical interpretation as related to modern science. 
The opening chapters of Genesis are not interpreted now as 
they formerly were. Formerly the six days of creation were 
regarded as six natural days, at least the age of the earth was 
fixed, on the authority of the inspired record, as only six thou- 
sand years. The investigations of Geology showed that the 
earth must be much older. At first, Biblical interpreters re- 
sisted. The inspired word must be regarded as authoritative 
against all uninspired science. But it was plain that God’s 
word written in Scripture and on the rocks must be in harmony. 
No one questions the authority of the inspired record, but the 
interpretation of that record is not inspired,—that perhaps 
may be amended. The result is, there is now an agreement 
acknowledged between Scripture and Science on this subject. 
Some of the very men who denounce modern philosophy, and 
profess to refuse it any function in constructing a theology, at 
the same time parade the agreement of the science of Geology 
with the proper interpretation of the opening chapters of Gene- 
sis. But philosophy is, to say the least, as worthy of regard 
as Geology. 

The point we desire to make plain here is, that there is a 
more free and inward reconciliation between revelation and 
science acknowledged in the present than in any former age. 
This agreement is not indeed fully discerned or demonstrated. 
The two are still often arrayed against each other. Now and 
then ascientist, like Tyndal with his prayer-test, comes forward 
to proclaim a contradiction between science and faith, but the 
position taken now, more generally, by the best representa- 
tives on both sides is, that there can be no real contradiction, 
and when an apparent one presents itself both sides should 
labor to discover the real agreement. 

These are some of the principles or methods according to 
which modern church history may be studied. We might pre- 
sent others, but these will suffice to sow the importance of the 
subject. 

Which of these shall the historian adopt? We reply, he 
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should have regard to them all. One does not exclude another. 
Christianity, in its onward progress in the world, has a consti- 
tution of its own, and may be studied in relation to itself, but 
as constituting the deepest element in history, it is related or- 
ganically to all forms of human life. If we are able to under- 
stand what Christianity, in its essential nature, is, and study the 
fundamental law of its life, we will be able to take a many-sided 
view of its history, without interfering with its historical unity. 
This broad comprehension of the subject is what the student of 
history needs, 

We repeat, however, what we stated in the beginning of this 
article, that no full and satisfactory method of interpreting 
modern church history can be found until the present period 
comes to a close in some epoch. There are forces in history 
which seem to have been latent for ages, but which may become 
important factors in the coming age. The Greek Church, for 
instance, has been regarded as a sort of stagnant eddy, stand- 
ing still while the course of history in other sections of the 
Church was moving on. But there are already indicatio.:s that 
that Church may yet become an important element in Chris- 
tian history. Changes may take place in the whole order of 
history which will reveal forces now at work of which we have 
been ignorant. 

This fact, however, should not have the effect to weaken 
interest in the study of history from present data. But it 
should lead all to exercise humility and modesty in setting 
forth principles of interpreting the present movements of the 
Church. History opens up one of the grandest fields of study. 
Many master minds have traversed this field, but those who 
have studied history with most effect are the readiest to ac- 
knowledge that we know as yet but little about it. It contains 
the deep mystery of the world’s life. Only in the light of its 
final conclusion will we be able to trace and read the meaning 
of its mysterious pathway. Faith now catches gleams of that 
light, and leads the way to only partial understanding of the 


past and present. 





The Starry Heavens. 


Art. VIIL—THE STARRY HEAVENS. 


By Pror. Taeovore Apret, D. D. 


THE heavens declare-the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork. 

This is an exclamation drawn forth froma religious mind by 
the mere contemplation of the starry heavens, unaided by the 
revelations of modern science. The Psalmist was not an as- 
tronomer, and his knowledge of the stars, as compared with 
that which is widely diffused in our days, was very imperfect. 
Like all others in that remote age of the world, he had in fact 
a very inadequate idea of the size, number or distances of celes- 
tial bodies, and he therefore labored under many disadvantages 
in his conception of the grandeur and magnificence of the uni- 
verse regarded as a whole. And yet, although his acquaint- 
ance with the facts in the case was extremely limited, his view 
of creation was both exalted and profound, much more so than 
that of many in our day who have all the helps of science at 
their command. He saw law, order, regularity and symmetry 
in the structure of the heavens and in their diversified phe- 
nomena: but more than this, he saw the hand of God every- 
where in His works on high. He it was who had called them 
into being, marshalled them into numerous hosts, and so ar- 
ranged them that they might in concert best declare His praise. 
Whilst the sweet singer could lay no claim to the technical 
knowledge of our age, he possessed that which was higher and 
better, reverence, homage and faith in God, qualities for which 
the old Hebrew prophets were pre-eminently distinguished, but 
in which these latter ages, so remarkable for their increase in 
knowledge, is sadly deficient. With less knowledge of secon- 
dary causes than what we possess, to him the fact of one first 
Great Cause everywhere stood out in prominent relief, es- 
pecially in the visible heavens, where the attributes of His be- 
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ing were inscribed in characters of light. To him all creation 
was radiant with the effulgence of the divine glory ; to him the 
sun, moon and stars, which move only in silent grandeur to most 
beholders, became as it. were a living personality that broke 
forth spontaneously in accents of praise to Him who had crea- 
ted them. 

The wisdom of the Psalmist is calculated to teach al] alike, 
even the profoundest astronomer, a salutary lesson. We in 
fact should not only catch his spirit and be filled with his fervor 
in the contemplation of the starry worlds, but we should rise 
above him in our reverence and adoration, for the reason that 
our knowledge is so much greater. The immense progress of 
science in our days, and more particularly in the department 
of astronomy, lays us under a corresponding degree of respon- 
sibility, not only to study the handiworks of the Creator as a 
duty or to enjoy them as a luxury, but to seek in all such 
studies to promote our knowledge of God, and, in this, way to 
advance our true spiritual culture. Ifthe physical heavens, 
when they were so imperfectly known, declared the ,lory of 
God and called forth the devout homage of the beholder, how 
much more so ought this be the case, when they are laid open 
to our view in all their grandeur and magnificence ! 

A brief survey of the heavens, as made from the elevated 
summit which we have reached in these latter days, will suffice 
in the case of ingenuous minds, at least, to show how much 
more resplendently the divine glory shines forth in the sphere 
of nature than it did in ancient times, when at best it shone 
only as a comparatively dim light in a dark place. In this re- 
spect there is an advance in the revelation which God has been 
pleased to make of Himself in His works, in happy correspond- 
ence with that which He has made in the bosom of His Church. 
With the aids and helps of science, our view of he range and 
magnitude of creation has been almost indefinitely extended. 
By means of the telescope, the human eye has been enlarged, 
as it were, more than seven hundred times, and the light it re- 
ceives from distant objects multiplied at least two hundred and 
fifty thousand times. In this way a tolerably correct approxi- 
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mation to a true estimate of the number, size and distances of 
the heavenly bodies, and, as a consequence, of the extent of 
the entire universe has been obtained. 

When we turn our eyes upwards to the skies at night we 
see what we regard as a great host of glittering stars; but un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, we cannot count more 
than two or three thousand of them with the naked eye. When, 
however, the telescope is directed towards the heavens, the 
number is at once increased apparently without any limit. 
Millions upon millions, which had from the beginning been con- 
cealed in the depths of space, loom up to view and claim our 
recognition. This is the case, no matter in which direction the 
instrument is turned; but it is more especially so, when it 
sweeps the Milky Way, that belt of faint light, which seems to 
flow across the heavens like a celestial river. This is made up 
of multitudinous stars, which, because they are seen at such 
immense distances, seem to be crowded one upon another like 
so many brilliant gems. Their blended light gives us that 
mild radiance in our evening skics, which poets have sometimes 
regarded as a faint reflection of the world of glory beyond the 
material universe. These hosts of stars, as numerous as the 
sand on the sea-shore or the leaves scattered by the autumnal 
winds, constitute, however, only one system of stars: it is only 
a single firmament, that which surrounds us on all sides, the 
parts of which seem to look down upon man as their centre. 
Thousands of other such firmaments are there, wherever we 
pierce the dark profound which seems to envelope our system 
of burning orbs on the outside. Away beyond the Galaxy 
small clouds, or cloudlets, no larger than the palm of the hand, 
have been discovered, and these nebule, as they are called, 
when seen through a powerful instrument, turn out to be clus- 
ters of stars, or rather, firmaments in fact, as grand, as beau- 
tiful and as large as our own. Thus creation is enlarged 
thousands upon thousands of times. But numerous as the 
hosts of worlds become, when our vision is aided by a good 
instrument, it is well known that after all we can see only a 
part of their vast number, only perhaps some of their more 

29 
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prominent divisions, whilst the larger portion will remain for- 
ever unseen by mortal eyes. Each star that glitters in our 
nocturnal skies is a sun, bright, glorious and effulgent as our 
own beautiful sun, and, no doubt, the centre of a solar system 
like our own, where planets revolve in prescribed orbits, car- 
rying with them attendant satellites or moons; where comets 
come and go; and where swarming metors, the smallest of the 
heavenly bodies, flash across the evening sky, just as they do 
with us. 

These stars, although they appear so small, as mere points 
of light, are immense ‘bodies, most of them a million of times 
longer than our earth. To the Psalmist the earth was only a 
narrow stretch of land bounded by oceans all around. Now we 
know that it is a planet, very large indeed as compared with 
any single country ; but large as it is, 25,000 miles in circum- 
ference, it is in reality, only a small body as compared with 
those innumerable orbs that look down upon us during the 
night from the heights above. 

During the early ages of the world the heavenly bodies were 
regarded as being at no great distance from the earth. They 
were merely evening lamps, lighted up to give light to the in- 
habitants of the earth during the night. It was thought they 
were removed from us, at most, not more than a few hundred 
miles, and so they were regarded simply as appendages or 
parts of this world of ours. There could, therefore, be no 
adequate idea of the extent or magnitude of the universe as a 
whole. As in religion, so in the knowledge of nature, men lived 
in the mere twilight of science. In what might be called the 
new dispensation of knowledge, accordingly the progress is 
equally as great as in that of religion. Our own world, the 
carth, instead of being the universe or the main division of it, 
is only a small part of it, merely a drop in the great ocean of 
being. The sun is more than ninety millions of miles from us ; 
but even this vast distance is a mere point as compared with the 
distances of the stars or the dimensions of the whole universe. 
The length and breadth of creation are not estimated by mil- 
lions upon millions of miles, but by millians of millions of miles. 
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The faintest star visible through the telescope, which, however, 
does not even mark the frontier of the universe, is so remote 
from us that it requires many thousands of years before its faint 
light reaches our earth. The Milky Way, which seems to us a 
narrow belt or girdle in the heavens, is in fact many millions of 
millions of miles in thickness, whilst it extends out in length 
and breadth many hundred times its thickness. From a few 
facts like these we must see at once that the creation is so vast 
in its proportions, that its dimensions simply baffle us in every 
effort we make to form anything like an adequate conception 
of them. It cannot enter into the heart of man here in our 
present state to form any adequate idea of its vastness as a 
whole. 

But the heavens do not merely present to our view immense 
and innumerable worlds, connected together only by magnifi- 
cent distances. As such they bring us into communication 
simply with large masses of matter and physical distances. 
They constitute a system and are under the influence of 
law throughout. Order everywhere rules supreme. Each 
sphere has its place and moves along the path which has been 
prescribed to it. No where in this vast domain of creation do 
we see the least trace of disorder or confusion. The smallest 
meteor up to the largest sun that blazes in vasty space obeys 
the law imposed on it when it was created in the beginning. 
Planets revolve around their central suns, satellites around 
their primaries and fixed stars around some other centre hidden 
in the obscurity of space. All are in motion, none at rest ; 
and yet complicated as this tremendous system of the universe 
is, no collisions or catastrophes are ever reported. We hear 
of the music of the spheres, but of no discords, crashes or jar- 
ring friction. Every member is bound to the whole by a law 
of obedience that knows of no.exception. The single force of 
gravitation, combined with a primitive impulse, controls all 
their motions and preserves the order and the equilibrium of 
the whole. 

It is, however, necessary to enter still farther into the pene- 
tralia of the cosmos, if we wish to estimate at its full value the 
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impression, which it is calculated to make on an intelligent and 
reverential mind. It declares to us in its vast avenues and 
magnificent abodes the handiwork of God ; but from an inward 
prompting, we involuntarily inquire for its ultimate design. It 
is certainly not an empty show, nor is it merely a series of 
mere panoramic views, rising up one above the other until they 
fade away in a dark and empty profound. The ancients gen- 
erally, and the Psalmist no doubt among them, regarded this 
world of ours, now known to be so small and limited in its 
proportions, as the end of creation, the centre around which 
the meaning of the whole revolved. To them the sun, moon 
and stars were made for man, and were only part and parcel of 
a system which realized its end in the aid which the constituent 
parts or members rendered to the human race. The earth then 
was the only really favored spot in this vast creation, and man 
with the animals beneath him were the only beings that received 
any felt benefit from that immense outlay of wisdom, power 
and goodness involved in the creation of these worl’s. Such 
an apprehension as this necessarily followed from the limited 
knowledge which the ancients possessed in regard to the range 
of the Creator’s works. But this is now all changed, and it 
turns out that the earth instead of being the chief and most 
important body in the universe is only one among innumerable 
others like it that fill up the immensity of space. The stars 
that are visible would be useful to man, because they shine 
down upon us at night, with a serene and benignant light, al- 
though we might dispense with them ; but of what use would 
those stars be to the earth that are so far removed as to be in- 
visible to us even through the most powerful telescope ? 

The inference therefore is irresistible that the heavens were 
not made simply for the world of mankind, but that they con- 
tain innumerable other worlds, which like our own, are 
also the abodes of intelligent and immortal beings like man. 
In support of this proposition it seems scarcely to be necessary 
to resort to the long and labored course of argumentation, which 
has been employed by the advocates of a plurality of worlds. 
The volumes and learned essays that have been written of late 
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years to prove that there are more worlds than one do not ma- 
terially strengthen the general conviction that the worlds above 
us are teeming with creatures like ourselves, radiant with the 
light of intelligence and warm with affection and love. Here 
intuition and the general reason carry with them a stronger 
demonstrative force than logical or intellectual processes, how- 
ever ably conducted. Here the astronomer and theologian 
meet on common ground, shake hands and mutually congratu- 
late each other on the accessions of new and inhabited territory, 
which has been added to our knowledge. The vast discoveries, 
that have been made in modern times in regard to the wide 
range of creation, seems in truth to leave no room for doubt 
that it is inhabited in every direction ; and in the light simply 
of these discoveries, it has long ago come to be generally taken 
for granted, that as we have sister-planets, so also we have 
sister-spirits dwelling all around us in the far off depths of 
space, created in the image of God, endowed with the gift of 
immortality and intended eternally to show forth His praise. 
As vegetation is spread over the earth wherever it finds a con- 
genial soil, so every celestial body, which is adapted to animal 
and human life, is no doubt filled with it to overflowing. Some 
of them may not be so adapted, just as there are parts of the 
earth's surface not adapted even to the lowest forms of vegetable 
life. Our moon is no doubt an arid waste, made up of extinct 
volcanoes and widely extended lava beds, where probably not in- 
deed the lowest forms of life could struggle into existence, even 
if some favorable breeze should carry to those sterile regions 
the germs of vitality. Other satellites, all of which, however, 
are small and insignificant bodies relatively speaking, may be 
equally as barren as our own. The fixed stars, the centres and 
suns of planetary systems, the sources of light, heat, chemical 
and electrical influences and of motion to innumerable plane- 
tary worlds, may also, on account of the intense combustion 
which they are ordained to keep up during the countless ages, 
be disqualified for living beings of any kind. But then there 
are left numerous planets like our own, more numerous than 
the fixed stars, which may contain all the necessary conditions 
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for a complete and perfect organization, commencing in the 
mineral and ending in races of beings equal or even superior 
toman. This no doubt is the grand mission of the planets. 
Physically they are subordinate and dependent on their physi- 
cal centres ; but intellectually considered, they are the highest 
and most important parts of creation. They are the homes of 
reason and the theatres upon which the grand march of history 
is carried forward. Creation, accordingly, commences in nebu- 
lous matter or chaos, then organizes itself into stars or fixed 
centres, and afterwards completes itself in the planetary worlds, 
which crown and beautify the whole process, like so many 
diadems of glory. These latter are mounts on the plane of 
existence, from which rational beings look beyond the sphere of 
nature and from which they at last ascend to the bright empy- 
rean beyond, which is intended to be their final resting-place 
and home. 

Such a hasty glance, as that which we have just given, is 
sufficient of itself to make the most profound impression upon 
the beholder and to call forth the most lively response, where- 
ever the human heart retains anything of its native simplicity, 
or is not already debauched by bad training or a corrupt edu- 
cation. It is not at all necessary that it should be required to 
familiarize itself with all the details and intricacies of astro- 
nomical science, in order that it may receive the full benefit of 
the survey. Here again our intuitional powers are of more 
account than mathematics or demonstration. In fact, if we 
have no sense of the Divine presence in nature, our reasoning 
about secondary causes is just as likely to lead us away into 
darkness as into light. All that is necessary for us is to lift up 
our eyes and “consider the heavens, the work of Thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which Thou hast ordained (Ps. viii.)” 
in order that the hidden depths of the soul may be stirred so 
as to give forth the right response. Such a contemplation 
brings out at once the distinction between God and the crea- 
ture in the mind of the beholder, and hence the Psalmist ex- 
claims: What is man that thou art mindful of him, or the son 
of man that thou visitest him? O Lord, our God, how excellent 
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is Thy name in all the earth! We spontaneously ask, who 
made all these things? Conscience as well as reason answers 
that God alone is their Author. They did not exist from all 
eternity, neither did they come into being by chance. But if 
God is their ;Author, their grandeur and magnificence enables us 
to form some conception of His character and of what kind of a 
being He must needs be. Infinitely greater and more glorious 
must He be than His works. So great, that resplendently as 
His majesty shines forth in the magnitude of His works, yet 
must He in a great measure remain concealed from our view- 
Necessarily must such a being, so far as we are concerned, 
dwell in darkness and thick clouds. But here in the magnifi- 
cence of His works, which bear some proportion to the great- 
ness of His being, He unveils something of the majesty of His 
glory. Here through His handiwork flows forth something of 
the effulgence of His presence like a stream of light over all 
these worlds; that is, the outer rays of His glory, the full 
brilliancy of which must be tempered by the outward vail of 
nature, because man at first is not qualified to see God as He 
is. Hence the Psalmist exclaims, The heavens declare the 
glory of God and the firmament showeth His handiwork. Day 
unto day uttereth speech and night unto night showeth know- 
ledge. 

The mere outward contemplation of the cosmos furnishes us 
simply with illustrations of the eternity, immensity and infi- 
nite power of God. But in proportion as we consider its inter- 
nal organization, we are confronted with something more 
spiritual and ethereal in its character than mere ponderous 
masses of matter, and we are brought into the presence of the 
majesty of law on the most sublime scale, All law, however, 
implies a lawgiver, and the power which all law carries with it 
is due to a supreme will, which is back of it and the perennial 
source of its supply. The heavens thus considered constitute a 
system of forces or laws, an intellectual or rational creation, a 
kingdom or domain, which can be held together only by an in- 
telligent head. The laws in themselves would be empty words, 
unless enforced by Almighty power. They are in fact only so 
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many outward expressions of the Supreme Will, that keeps up 
and maintains all the life and activity of the universe. 

Here the character of God appears under a still higher as- 
pect. When the heavens are viewed simply as composed of 
innumerable ponderous spheres, the glory of God appears in 
that omnipotence of power by which they were formed in the 
beginning and by which they are still upheld. But regarded 
as a system of laws, they illustrate not only His great power, 
but also His wisdom and His intelligence. This brings Him 
before us in the light of arational and intelligent Being, as the 
Architect of creation and the intelligent Ruler over all these 
vast domains. The supposition that nature is the product of 
some dark mysterious force that resides in it and works by a 
blind necessity or fate, finds no support in reason or analogy, 
and is abhorrent to the general sense of mankind. Unbelief is 
one of the vices of civilization and the result of a vicious specu- 
lation; faith in the Divine is one of our original and most pre- 
cious endowments. Wisdom and design, so far as consviousness 
as well as experience go, are always connected with a rational 
agent, a personal being, as their author and source. So when 
men cast their eyes upwards and observe everywhere in the 
heavens traces of order, wisdom and design, they cannot divest 
themselves of the conviction that they see the footsteps of a 
great, a glorious qnd intelligent Being, who, though He hides 
Himself from mortal vision, leaves everywhere on His works 
the reflection of His hidden majesty and glory. It is only 
when men’s native sense for the Divine is debauched by false 
refinement or a corrupt civilization that they do not see these 
things and say there is no God. Hence wild tribes, uncivilized 
peoples, whose original moral constitutions have not been de- 
bilitated by the influence of a false artificial life, often present 
a keen sense for the supernatural, a deep reverence which runs 
out into superstition. Fools, it is said, that is, persons who are 
destitute of those endowments that distinguish man from the 
brute creation, say in their hearts, there is no God. 

The outward universe considered as a system or as the most 
perfect piece of mechanism, is, however, at best, only the house 
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or external shell of creation. It was made, as we have seen, to 
be the temporary home of intelligent beings where they may be 
cherished, educated and finally prepared for a higher plane of 
existence. Here they abide for a time, vegetable-like, fixed to 
some planetary soil, but only that they may in the end be fully 
emancipated, and then, on expanded wing, rise above these 
perishable worlds and soar away to their eternal home in the 
spirit land. 

The creation of these worlds of intelligent beings, throws 
still further light on the character of God and presents it to us 
under a singularly interesting and captivating aspect. Else- 
where we witness His Almighty and everywhere present power, 
wisdom and intelligence; but here we have an opportunity to 
behold the display of His goodness and love in His relations 
with intelligent beings. In the material worlds, we see dimly 
the presence of a personal being, and an unconscious impulse 
compels us to ascribe to Him the government and control of all 
things; but it is only as we look at ourselves or beings like 
ourselves, that we are assured of the personal existence of God. 
Outward nature reveals to us rather what God does, but man, 
formed in the image of God, reveals to us what Godis. He 
was intended from the beginning, or rather from all eternity, 
to be the mirror that was to reflect, not the separate perfections 
of the Divine character, but to unite them, all in their proper 
order and place in one divine, supernatural personality. 
Hence when this mirror had become darkened, blurred and 
broken, a new and perfect man had to be create din order that 
the earthly might reflect the image of the heavénly. Nature 
could not do this. 

Thus the government of God is indefinitely enlarged when 
the heavenly bodies are peopled with rational and intelligent 
beings. It also assumes a much higher and more refined char- 
acter, when it is exercised over spiritual beings which are allied 
to Himself in nature, all of which brings into still stronger re- 
lief His declaratory glory. Tow far His empire extends over 
such beings we do not know. As we cannot.count the number 
of worlds projected into space, much less can we form any ade- 
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quate conception of the number of their inhabitants. Our own 
population is estimated as over one thousand millions of souls. 
Now if we suppose that there is only one inhabited world as 
populous as our own for each individual inhabitant on our 
globe, and so multiply one thousand millions by itself, we will 
have arrived only at an approximation to the sum total of 
the subjects of that vast kingdom upon whom God has bestowed 
the gift of immortality and upon whom He is daily and hourly 
bestowing His gifts. Over all these also, as well as over the 
vast machinery of the celestial worlds, He rules and reigns. 
Minds as well as stars make up His dominions. They consti- 
tute His real subjects, and all look up to Him as their head, 
from whom they derive their vitality. He is the centre of these 
wide realms, around Whom ranged in distant spheres all these 
spiritual beings reflect back the glory of their great Original. 
Now they dwell in distant and separate homes that admit of no 
present communication. But they will not remain forever in 
such a state of isolation. We know that when the last reveille 
of creation is sounded, they will all gather around the throne 
of glory, an exceedingly great multitude, whom no man can 
number. From this point of view how exceedingly expressive 
is the language of the old Hebrew poet, when he speaks of Je- 
hovah, as the Lord of Hosts. Thus the stars bring us not only 
within the gorgeous antechamber of the Great King, but into 
relation with the innumerable throng of His subjects in all parts 
of His dominions, with whom we shall doubtless communicate 
directly hereafter and with whom we shall spend an eternity 
together. 

Thus far we have spoken of the material universe as the abode 
of intelligent and immortal beings. But it is manifestly more 
than this; it has a much higher and more spiritual character in 
itself considered than a mere physical abode for man. His 
wants, or at least his more immediate wants could be satisfied 
with a much smaller outlay of wealth and power. The universe 
everywhere shows indications of something more spiritual and 
refined than the mere utilitarian character which is usually as- 
signed to it. Asa palace is more than a home for royalty, and 
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goes beyond certain useful purposes, so the universe in a still 
higher degree looks beyond the mere useful and rises up palpa- 
bly into the region of pure and beautiful thoughts. It may 
therefore be compared to a work of art; it is in fact a work of 
art, on the most sublime scale, in which within the limits of 
time and space, divine thoughts and acts are expressed and 
realized under appropriate forms and symbols. It is as a whole 
a sacrament of the divine presence. Like a parable its mean- 
ing goes beyond the direct sense of its own words and points 
away from its own physical constitution in the bosom of nature 
toa higher and more spiritual creation which lies above it. As 
a symbol, full of light and expression, it presents God to us 
under the aspect of an Artist, Who formed the original concep- 
tion of the universe and then so happily realized it in time and 
space. Here He appears, not only as wise, infinitely powerful 
and good, but also as infinitely beautiful, as one that is alto- 
gether lovely. Thus He is not only the ruler and governor of 
all the heavenly hosts, but their chief ornament, the source 
and fountain of all their beauty. God is said to be love; so also 
may it be said of Him, that He is beauty itself. 

In rude and barbarous ages the typical sense of the cosmos 
does not come out prominently. It implies culture and refine- 
ment, a refined sense which does not exist generally among 
rude people, who are carried away with feelings of wonder and 
awe, rather than of admiration and love of nature. Poets and 
artists usually are the first to catch the inspiration and to in- 
vest the natural world with spiritual meaning: and the beauti- 
ful lines of Addison are not a mere figure of speech, when he 
speaks of the stars as 


Furever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine. 


But all true culture leads to the same spiritual interpretation 
of nature. This indeed we may say is one of the sublime vir- 
tues of civilization, just as skepticism is one of its worst diseases. 
Where all is right and the eye single, nature on the one hand 
is not divine, nor on the other a mere shadow, but a holy em- 
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blem of the divine presence and a faint reflection of a higher 
world of glory projected here on the fields of space and time. 

In such close connection does the material world stand re- 
lated to that higher spiritual economy which lies above it. And 
such we maintain is the legitimate impression which it is caleu- 
lated to make on the mind of the beholder. To all this, how- 
ever, it may be said, that observation, especially in our days, 
does not seem to confirm any such supposed revelation of the 
divine in the bosom of the natural order. It is certain that 
astronomers are not all devout, and some of them, it is known, 
not only see nothing divine in nature, but deny its existence 
there at least altogether. With many scientific men, the 
spiritual side of nature is entirely ignored or pushed aside, as 
an intrusion, with something of an illy disguised disgust. They 
either know of nothing beyond the laws of the natural world, 
which are then self-sufficient, or else, if it be admitted that 
there is something back of these laws, to account for the ac- 
tivity in the world which they everywhere witness, it is made 
to be nothing more than some dark fate or necessity, conve- 
niently called the unknowable. Thus darkness, doubt and in 
fact, atheism itself; have sprung up amidst the full light of our 
boasted civilization, at a time too, when science has made its 
greatest achievements, and in such countries as Germany, Eng- 
land and France, where, it might be supposed, all the intellec- 
tual light of previous ages has been concentrated as it were in 
a single focus. The fact}that this tendency towards materialism 
has exhibited itself in such circumstances, and in some of the 
best minds in these countries, is calculated, we admit to produce 
the impression, that the world of the past was in error in its 
great reverence for God in His works, and that all this with 
numerous other superstitions has been swept away by the 
progress of science. 

But we reply at once that in a case like this, the deductions 
of a few undevout astronomers and skeptical scientists have 
small weight by the side of the almost universal sentiment of 
mankind in all ages and in all countries, all of whom in one way 
or another point to nature and affirm the existence of God. It 
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is in fact a question that cannot be settled by the speculative rea- 
son or the logical understanding. Unless an individual is over- 
powered by a sense of God in his own consciousness, no kind of 
reasoning or demonstration is ever likely to convince him even 
of His existence, much less of His glory as displayed in the out- 
ward world. The idea of God is involved in our very constitu- 
tion, and exists there previous to all attempts to demonstrate 
His existence. We have a consciousness of Him, just as we 
have a distinct consciousness of nature and of ourselves. This 
shows itself throughout all history. Men everywhere pray, 
offer sacrifices or employ means to propitiate the favor 
of the Deity. This is something natural and spontaneous, 
and not properly the result of thinking or reasoning. As men 
have a moral sense, which guides them in distinguishing right 
from wrong, so they have a sense for the divine, a sensus numi- 
nis, which brings them into communication at once with the 
supernatural and divine wherever they are displayed, whether 
in nature or in the kingdom of grace. Some would call it an 
instinct, and some an intuition. It has the character of a dis- 
tinct sense or feeling. It may with propriety be denominated 
faith, a natural faith which all persons, whether Christians or 
heathen, may and do exercise. As such it is an original and 
most valuable endowment in man, without which the unity of 
his being would in fact be destroyed. It is his inner light, 
which still guides him, when he strays away from the true light 
of the world. It is the capacity, with which he sees the glory 
of God in the firmaments above, and, which when strengthened 
and enlarged enables him to see His full orbed splendor in the 
person of His only begotten Son, our Lord. 

It is therefore simply gratuitous when scientific men attempt 
to settle all questions pertaining to God and the spiritual world 
by bringing them down within the sphere of the mere under- 
standing. It was never intended that we should attain toa 
knowledge of God in that way. It is just as likely that He 
will be ruled out as acknowledged before such a tribunal. So 
it is with other questions of supreme importance to our race. 
Men do not commence to reason in this way on the great ques- 
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tions of virtue and vice. They do not go through a course of 
demonstrative reasoning to show that murderor arson is wrong. 
All alike have a keen sense within which enables them to decide 
what the true character of such crimes islo ng before the rea- 
soning powers are exercised in regard to them. So they do 
not institute a course of reasoning to show that moral purity is 
right and proper. What would we think of the man for in- 
stance, who would raise the question, whether chastity is a vir- 
tue or a prejudice? All such questions as relate to the beauti- 
ful and the good, at least, are settled by a special sense or 
inner light which is active whether the mere intellect approve, 
or not. Reasoning, or all sorts of ratiocination, are useful and 
fruitful only as they act in harmony with these higher endow- 
ments of our moral nature. And we claim, accordingly, that 
there is a similar tribunal for all questions pertaining to God 
and the eternal world, removed far above what the Scriptures 
call, the ‘carnal understanding.’”’ As we have a sense for the 
true, the beautiful and the good, so we have a sense for the 
divine, which God addresses both in nature and in revelation, 
and which, when at all true to itself, acknowledges Him and 
confesses that He is what He is. All history confirms this; 
but apart from the general experience of nations in all grades 
of culture, it is abundantly supported by analogy. It will be 
acknowledged by all, except extreme skeptics, that we have a 
consciousness of the world as an existence outside and in- 
dependent of us. But how does it come that we know this? 
We communicate with it through our senses; these, however, 
are internal, subjective ; and some have maintained that we have 
no certain knowledge of an external world whatever, and that all 
our knowledge consists merely of certain, internal and subjec- 
tive impressions. Only a few rash persons have had the bold- 
ness to entertain such a monstrous proposition. The difficulty 
has been solved, by maintaining very properly that, in addition 
to the power of receiving impressions of the outward world 
through our sensations, we have also the power of perceiving the 
actual existence of those objects in the outer world which pro- 
ducethese impressions. But if through our sensations, we are 
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enabled to perceive the existence of objects outside of us in time 
and space, why may we not also have the power of perceiving 
through the outward world, the existence of a spiritual world 
beyond the region of time and space? 

Now if this be so, it follows that the unbelief of scientific men 
in our day has little or no foundation in fact. The fault lies 
altogether in themselves, if they see no God in nature, no 
handiwork of His, no glory streaming forth from His govern- 
ment, no moral government, and no real answer to prayer. 
They have either had a bad education, which has stifled the sense 
of the divine in their nature or else they have choked it in their 
zeal for searching out secondary causes. In any case they are 
abnormal in their experience and, as specimens of humanity, 
border on the monstrous, for they have unnaturally and violently 
rooted up or denied one of the most fundamental sentiments of 
our common human nature. 

Our time will not permit us to pursue this line of thought 
throughout all its details, interesting and captivating as that 
might be. We would add that it is a matter of great import- 
ance. In our days assaults are made not only upon Divine 
revelation, Christ and His Church ; but also upon those funda- 
mental sentiments of our human nature, upon which, as an ex- 
ternal basis, all religion, natural and supernatural, rests. The 
attack is made upon a most vital point, upon our most vital 
stamina. If these once give way, all is lost. So it isin the 
case of our physical constitutions. If our bodies are broken 
down by vice or abuse, the mind and the spirit both suffer with 
them and the upward flights of the spirit are prevented. Ye 
believe in God, says Christ, believe also in Me. Here we are 
taught that faith in God ought to lead to faith in Christ as its 
complement. But in order that this process may bea free and 
natural one, it is all important that faith in God in the first 
place should be free and spontaneous. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant that natural reverence and faith in God should not only 
be insisted on in all culture, but that it should be fostered and 
encouraged ; and to secure this result, we believe, much may be 
accomplished by the right study and contemplation of the 
starry heavens. 
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